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Operation by Candlelight 


Surgery goes to church 


The difficulties of country prac- 
tice, far from hospitals, technicians, 
and all the minutiae of modern medi- 
cal equipment, led the doctor of 30 
years ago into many odd situations. 
Sometimes they led him into scenes as 
strange as the Arabian Nights, and far 
more moving. One touching spectacle 
I shall never forget. Its component 
parts were only the details of familiar, 
everyday Iowa life; but the total effect 
was like a foreign pageant from some 
long-forgotten page of history. 

I received an urgent message from 
Father Barnard telling me that his fa- 
vorite niece had been stricken with 
what he surmised to be peritonitis. Fa- 
ther Barnard was the pastor of a com- 
fortable little community of about 200 
Catholic German families. 

It was a gorgeous summer midnight 
when Miss Norris, my nurse, and I got 


By DR. JOSEPH A. JERGER 
Condensed from a book* 


started. Every farmhouse stood black 
and silent under the moon, No wind 
disturbed the noisy blades of the wind- 
mills. The cornfields, tasseled out by 
the hot sun, sighed softly in the night. 
Billy’s hoofs and the jarring of my 
buckboard were the only accompani- 
ment to the howling of a distant dog. 

Twelve miles of undulating Cedar 
Valley were quickly paced off. At the 
top of the last hill was the massive 
church, dominating the village just as 
Father Barnard dominated his flock. 
He was standing at the door of his rec- 
tory peering into the moonlight. 

I announced simply, “Well, Father, 
here we are.” 

“Let us waste no time,” he said, 
squeezing himself into the buckboard. 
As we made our way toward the vil- 
lage he explained his niece’s symptoms, 


and concluded by saying, “The trouble 


*Doctor—Here’s Your Hat! The Autobiography of a Family Doctor. 1941. Garden City 
Publishing Co., Inc., New York City. 286 pp. $1. 
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with my people is that they won’t tell 
me when they are sick—foolishly try- 
ing to save me anxiety. I just happened 
to find out why Celia omitted her daily 
visit. Her condition is pitiable.” 

I pulled Billy up in front of a typical, 
tiny farmhouse, but, like all houses that 
shelter pain, it seemed to have a per- 
sonality ofits own. Without further 
talk I picked up my bag of instruments 
and opened the door. 

The stillness of the house was so in- 
tense that it was audible. In the parlor 
friends and relatives of the sick girl 
were kneeling in prayer. Silently we 
walked past them to the sickroom. 

“Sh-sh,” the mother of the girl cau- 
tioned me. “Father Barnard’s assistant 
is administering the last sacraments.” 
He was bending over her, making the 
sign of the cross. Near by stood the 
family. 

When the assistant had finished, I 
glanced at the face of the 13-year-old 
child, She was as beautiful as the Lore- 
lei. Her streaming golden hair draped 
the pillow, and the high temperature 
gave a vivid color to her transparent 
complexion. 

A brief examination revealed the 
accuracy of Father Barnard’s diagnosis. 
The appendix had ruptured and peri- 
tonitis had set in. 

“I must operate at once,” I said to 
Father Barnard, “Where can I do it?” 

“Why, right here.” 

I said tersely, “Can’t do it here. Too 
small, and not enough light.” The only 
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light came from a small kerosene lamp. 

“All the houses are more or less like 
this one. You will have to do the best 
you can.” 

I went out into the moonlit night to 
get breathing space and to think. The 
priest followed. I saw the magnificent 
church outlined against the sky. 

“What is your delay, doctor?” Fa- 
ther Barnard asked, 

“Should I operate here I am likely to 
make a mess of it, and she is too sick 
to move far. Why can’t I use the 
church?” 

“The house of the Lord is at your 
service. It could be used to no better 
purpose,” he replied. 

Miss Norris was sent ahead to pre- 
pare the instruments and the operating 
table. A stretcher was called for. Two 
strapping lads volunteered to build 
one. This they accomplished by cutting 
birches, stretching gunny sacks be- 
tween them, and fastening them with 
cowhide laces. It was crude, but ade- 
quate. These same ruddy athletes of- 
fered to carry the girl to the church, 
and soon she was lying on the rough 
carrier, her lovely golden hair flowing 
over the sides. The journey began. 

Then a spontaneous scene was enact- 
ed which affected me as deeply as did 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. 

Automatically, a procession fell into 
line, the priest in the lead. Behind him, 
I joined the cortege of the family, rela- 
tives, and friends, some holding lan- 
terns, others their rosaries. Slowly the 
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procession traversed the yard, passed 
through the gates, crossed the bridge 
at the foot of the hill, and wound up- 
ward, weaving in and out of the 
moon’s shadows. The resonant voice of 
the patriarchal-looking priest in the 
foreground led the Rosary, and the rest 
of the strange column made the re- 
sponses. 

Along the roadway to the church 
Set 
against the tall, whispering cornstalks, 


stood the stations of the cross. 


the sad, mystical faces of the statues of 
Jesus seemed to smile benignly on the 
earnest procession of simple folk. 

At last we reached the church, which 
was in darkness except for the ever- 
burning red light above the altar. Miss 
Norris had prepared a table in front of 
the altar. A score of candles was pro- 
duced, as the little sufferer was lifted 
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to the improvised operating table. The 
farmers encircled me, acting as acolytes 
to light my work. 

I could not free myself from a sense 
of uneasiness at the scientific intrusion 
on consecrated ground, but the sight of 
the anesthetized girl and the bowl of 
boiled instruments urged me to cold, 
efficient action. I removed a gangre- 
nous appendix in the midst of a silent 
circle of candlebearers, and after I had 
taken the last stitch, I raised my eyes 
to the altar, to see shining in gold let- 
ters above the figure of Christ on the 
cross the words, “Gloria in excelsis 
Deo.” 

Bearing its unconscious burden, the 
procession silently wound its way 
downward to the little farmhouse, 
where tender nursing effected a com- 


plete recovery. 


Proclamation 


We have been the recipients of the choicest bounties of heaven; 





we have been preserved shese many years in peace and prosperity; we 
have grown in numbers, wealth, and power as no other nation has ever 
grown. But we have forgotten God. We have forgotten the gracious 
hand which preserved us in peace and multiplied and enriched and 
strengthened us, and we have vainly imagined, in the deceitfulness of 
our hearts, that all these things were produced by some superior wis- 
dom and virtue of our own. Intoxicated with unbroken success, we have 
become too self-sufficient to feel the necessity of redeeming and pre- 
serving grace, too proud to pray to the God that made us, 

It behooves us, then, to humble ourselves before the offended 
Power, to confess our national sins, and to pray for clemency and for- 


giveness, Abraham Lincoln quoted in the Xaverian (March °42). 








Work of the NCCS 


By ELIZABETH ODELL 


Condensed from the Ave Maria* 


The day started with a wedding, 
followed by a breakfast at the club. 
After that a couple of fellows wanted 
to be shown how to use the darkroom. 
Then, there was a telegram asking if 
furnished rooms were available, and a 
committee of women offered to pro- 
vide free food and dancing partners for 
200 soldiers. Another telegram asking 
for Private Manning, whose mother 
was dying. A request for a mule to be 
used in a camp show; arrangements for 
the distribution of free books and mag- 
azines; a heart-to-heart talk with a fel- 
low whose morale had slumped. And 
soon.... 

This is the ordinary 12 or 14-hour 
session of the director of any one of 
the clubs which the National Catholic 
Community Service is operating for 
the U.S. Organizations for National 
Defense, and his story is closely bound 
with that of America struggling under 
the threat of totalitarian domination. 

Oct. 16, 1940, was the day set aside 
by President Roosevelt for the begin- 
ning of America’s preparedness, the 
day the gigantic machine for our na- 
tional defense swung into purposeful 
motion. It was the day, too, which, 
figuratively if not literally, started the 
exodus of America’s young men and 


women from their familiar security 


Morale maketh army 


into a strange world of military and 
industrial mass production. Moved out 
of life’s usual ways by conscription and 
the needs of defense industries, they 
became an uprooted generation, Sud- 
denly separated from the strong sup- 
porting influence of the family circle, 
shaken in their thinking by the grave 
state of international affairs, and often 
sullen with disappointment at the in- 
terruption of their life plans, they need- 
ed help to rebuild their morale on a 
wartime basis. 

The confusion of the winter of 1940 
was the natural and to-be-expected re- 
sult of sudden large-scale mobilization. 
Communities near new military camps 
and naval bases mushroomed overnight 
from a moderate number of peacetime 
inhabitants to staggering thousands. 
Such communities were unprepared to 
provide adequate morale-building fa- 
cilities for the soldiers. Even in the 
great cities the opportunities for recrea- 
tion were not satisfactory; for while 
they might be numerous they were ex- 
pensive, and too often dubious in vir- 
tue. 

The American Saturday-night street 
corner took on a disconcerting air, as 
small knots of uniformed men gath- 
ered to smoke their cigarettes in idle 


The dark places of 


dissatisfaction. 


*Notre Dame, Ind. March 21, 1942. 
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doubtful repute hidden in the Ameri- 
can city were in danger of invasion by 
a new kind of transient. 

This unwholesome leisure-time pic- 
ture could be paralleled in the lives of 
hundreds of girls who had left home to 
speed the production of war materials 
in the nation’s factories. Their long 
hours of precise, painstaking work 
brought them no reward ef evening re- 
laxation. Often forced to share crowd- 
ed living quarters with several others, 
and in many cases finding themselves 
unable to secure an ordinarily comfort- 
able existence, these young women 
found worth-while entertainment en- 
tirely out of their reach, Clearly the 
demands of the national emergency 
boded ill for the morale and morals of 
young America. 

Just as in the first World War, Cath- 
olic America mobilized to meet the 
crisis. In November, 1940, the Catholic 
bishops of the U. S. pledged themselves 
to the foundation of a new organiza- 
tion. The National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service was to cooperate with pub- 
lic and private agencies in meeting 
the spiritual, recreational and welfare 
needs growing out of military and in- 
dustrial mobilization for national de- 
fense. The National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service, in conjunction with five 
other welfare agencies, the Salvation 
Army, the National Travelers Aid As- 
sociation, the YMCA, the YWCA, and 
the Jewish Welfare Board, formed the 
United Service Organization for Na- 


tional Defence, Inc. Each one functions 
separately, but in close cooperation 
with the others. 

The bishops, after consideration, in- 
vited Francis P. Matthews, a lawyer 
and supreme knight of the Knights of 
Columbus, to become the chairman of 
the executive committee of the NCCS. 
Mr. Matthews and other members of 
the governing and executive commit- 
tees then chose Franklin Dunham as 
executive director in charge of opera- 
tions, with Miss Anne Sarachon Hoo- 
ley administrative assistant in charge 
of the women’s division. Dr. Dunham, 
for many years director of education 
for the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, was granted a leave of absence 
from that position, while Miss Hooley, 
who had been a busy executive in the 
Middle West, as youth chairman and 
former president of the National Coun- 
cil of Catholic Women, also gave up 
her personal work to undertake a war- 
time service. 

A major task was the selection of 
capable field personnel. Notices were 
sent to colleges, schools of social serv- 
ice, professional social agencies and 
municipal recreation departments, but 
actually there was no need to solicit 
help. Hundreds expressed their will- 
ingness to step out of their ordinary 
ways of life to render service. 

The background of the applicants 
proved varied and interesting. Most of 
them were college graduates having 
practical experience in social-welfare 
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work, Several had legal training. One 
man, in addition to his social work, 
was prominent in the commercial thea- 
ter, both as a director and as star. A 
woman, now the assistant director at a 
southern club, had her first job on a 
San Francisco newspaper, became di- 
rector for a famous steamship com- 
pany, and also for several years helped 
with the public-relations work for the 
President’s birthday celebration. A Ne- 
gro, now director of one of the clubs 
aiding the men of his race, reported 
that he was a carpenter by trade, but 
was a candidate for a Ph.D. because of 
his social work. Almost every applica- 
tion told a vital human-interest story 
and disclosed an appreciation of the 
emergency. Weeks were spent in re- 
viewing applications and interviewing. 
Finally, in September, 1941, the first 
of the NCCS club directors had been 
chosen, This united group of workers 
met in Washington, at the National 
Catholic School of Social Service, for 
several days of intensive training. 
When the last of the directors had de- 
parted for his new job, the national 
staff watched in hopeful suspense. It 
was up to the field workers then. The 
NCCS program had been carefully 
conceived. Now for carrying it out! 
Many of the field workers found that 
their posts were in communities unpre- 
pared to receive them, and sometimes 
hostile through misunderstanding. All 
of them were laboring among young 
soldiers and sailors who were by turns 
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homesick and fearful for their future. 
Many of the workers went to indus- 
trial-defense areas where living condi- 
tions were frankly bad. All over the 
U. S. and her island outposts from St. 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Santurce, 
Puerto Rico, and from Sackets Harbor, 
N. Y., to Salinas, Calif., the directors 
hung out their shingles and went into 
business for America. 

Many clubs were set up in tempo- 
rary headquarters, vacant stores and par- 
ish auditoriums, financed with funds 
obtained by subscription through the 
generosity of the American civilian 
population. Soon after the formation 
of the USO the government promised 
to cooperate to the extent of providing 
buildings, but the work of building 
morale could not wait until contracts 
were settled. In maneuver areas, serv- 
ice was provided by mobile units. 

3y Jan. 1, there were 120 clubs for 
men being operated by the NCCS as 
part of the USO, while 25 clubs had 
been opened by the women’s division 
to aid girl defense workers. Every club 
has its director and assistants and its 
priest-moderator. Most have, in addi- 
tion to the regular staff, energetic vol- 
unteer workers. 

With many new clubs being opened, 
and with the NCCS faced with the 
problem of overseas work, the selection 
and training of field personnel goes 
steadily forward. 

We are helpless without morale, and 
it must be kept high if we are to win 
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the war. An army may travel on its 
stomach, but it also needs a little soul- 
assuring pat on the shoulder, plus ma- 
terial evidence that the folks at home 
are appreciative. 

That is why you will find cheerful 
men and women waiting on chilly sta- 
tion platforms when the troop trains 
pull in, why there are clubs offering 
rest and recreation near all the great 
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camps and naval stations, in large cities 
and defense-factory areas. 

And when you see a club director 
handing out a cup of coffee, or urging 
a fellow to make a record of his voice 
so that the folks back home can hear 
him—do not think that the director 
just happened to be picked. He was 
carefully, prayerfully chosen—the right 
fellow for a man-sized job. 





s 
Who Have a Common Life 


It is an extraordinary thing to me to recall that life on the roads 
of Poland; and, very especially, the last and saddest months that began 
on Sept. 17, when three enemy armies settled down to the organized 
frightfulness of three occupations. All that time I was in the provinces 
seized by the Soviets. In the name of communism, millions were vio- 
lently deprived of liberty, property, decency, citizenship, family, sanc- 
tuary and food. Every kind of human right, except the right to suffer, 
which no tyrant up to now has ever tried to take away, was denied. 
The gospel of the brotherhood of man was propagated by tanks and 
machine guns, by looting and burning, house-to-house perquisitions, 
mass deportations, murder, “executions” where there had been no trial, 
sacrilege, torture, and the deliberate creation of famine. 

And all the time, the victims were living like brothers. All the 
time, the pure and maddening dream of communism, for the first 
time since it was thought of, was actually being interpreted in action! 
The partisans of communism, whenever and wherever it crops up, have 
invariably depraved it. Of all man’s dreams, it has been the bloodiest 
and the most fatal. 

In Poland under the Soviets, I found out at last the mystery. It is 
only its victims who are able to make it work. 


From My Name is Million (Anonymous) Macmillan, 1940. 





By DR. S. M. LAMBERT 
Condensed from a book* 


In 1920 the Rockefeller Foundation asked 
Dr. Lambert to go to the South Sea Islands, 
do something about hookworm, which was 
decimating native nations and leaving a trail 
of ghastly epidemics in its wake. He spent 
20 years doing it. 


At last the time came when I had 
actually learned pidgin English. To 
the native, English is pidgin, and if 
you do not speak it with classic exacti- 
tude he simply fails to understand you. 
Once I had thought that I could pick 
it up in a week or two, it sounded so 
like laundry Chinese. Studying it, I 
learned how ironbound its rules of 
idiom and grammar actually are. Twice, 
before I had mastered the lingo, I had 
tried it on native audiences and had 
been, as the actors say, laughed off the 
stage. But I was tired of having my lec- 
tures hashed by casual interpreters; I 
knew that I must talk straight to the 
people in the trade language which 
was common over the larger part of 
Melanesia. It took a year of hard grind- 
ing to learn it. Superior natives, kindly 
missionaries and district officers were 
my tutors. 

I must be fair to the reader and show 
him a few of the simpler twists in the 
language, and interpret a few peculi- 
arities. If I do net, the forthcoming 
sample of what became my standard 
pidgin hookworm lecture might be dif- 
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Rockefeller killim bad feller 


ficult if not impossible to understand. 

Take the verb “go,” for instance. 
The future is “by-and-by me go,” and 
the past is “me go finish.” “Finish” is 
trickily used to express finality. When 
a boy is “dead finish” he is dead. When 
you bury a body you “plant im finish.” 
When a houseboy says he is “killed” it 
merely means that his mistress has tak- 
en a stick to him. 

“Him” is masculine, feminine or 


neuter, generally pronounced “im, 


” “ > 


but sometimes “um.” “Im” may be 
joined to a verb, as in “lookim,” or 
separated, as in “look im” (look at 
him). 

“Fellow” or “feller” is another tricky 
one. “Feller” precedes almost every 
noun—“One feller house,” and so on. 
“Me go three feller Sunday” means “I 
was gone three weeks.” 

A man is usually a “boy,” a woman 
a “mary.” But often, linguistically, a 
man’s a “man,” for a’ that. The per- 
sonal pronoun is always masculine: 
“Dis feller mary he go.” Repetition 
gives a verb an increasing value. When 
you say, “He go, go, go, go, go,” that’s 
a long, tiresome trip. Then for effect 
you add, “long way too much.” “Too 
much” means “very.” Example: “Him 
good feller too much”—quite a compli- 


ment, 


*A Yankee Doctor in Paradise. 1941. Little, Brown and Co., Boston. 393 pp. $3. 

















“Senake” is “snake” or “worm,” and 
in hookworm lectures you refer to a 
hatched larva as “pickaninny senake.” 
“Gelass” is “glass,” and refers to a mi- 
croscope, telescope or anything else 
with a lens in it. 

The frequent use of “belong” (or 
“belonga’”’) is confusing, and “along” is 
worse. Loosely speaking, “belong” is 
possessive. “Knifie belong me” is “my 
knife” and about the only way to trans- 
late “Dis fellow knifie belong dis fel- 
low mary belong house belong Keop” 
would be “The knife of the native 
woman who lives in the captain’s 
house”—a very clumsy way of making 
your point. “Along” generally express- 
es movement or approach. “Ship stop 
along place.” On some remote islands, 
God is expressed by “Big Feller Walk 
Along Top.” 

“Blut” is blood (German), and is 
combined with “sabe” (Spanish) in 
“You altogether fellow, you sabe string 
belong blut?” when you want to know 
if everybody understands the nature of 
the blood stream. “Altogether fellow” 
expresses “everybody.” 

“Kaikai” is “eat.” Your heart is a 
“pump,” your lungs “wind,” and when 
you show a hookworm picture in your 
lecture the “illustration” is a “ficshure.” 

Their use of “behind” doesn’t ex- 
press much until you are informed that 
it may mean either “afterward” or 
“pretty soon.” “Behind me show you 
dis feller” equals “After I have shown 
you this,” 
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To the uninitiated, pure pidgin does 
not make the slightest sense. German 
priests have learned it without know- 
ing a word of English. 

In giving you just a flash of my first 
public success with the language, I as- 
sure you that I have anglicized it down 
to a point where the pidgin-wise native 
would have a hard time making head 
or tail out of it. But head and tail 
would be lost to the reader if I gave 
the unedited version. 

When I returned to the native hospi- 
tal at Rabaul and told Colonel Hon- 
man that I was prepared to lecture in 
pidgin, he gnashed pleasantly and said, 
“Try it or them.” 

A packed audience was gathered 
that night to hear my attempt at a new 
and dreadful language. I mopped cold 
sweat from my bald spot. My assistant 
had hung the hookworm chart to a 
post; it was like nailing your flag to the 
mast—fight or sink, no turning back. 
Assistants had passed around our two 
property bottles, mostly pickled hook- 
worms and ascarides; they were larger 
and looked more dangerous. The pause 
settled my stomach, My natural bra- 
zenness returned, I bawled for order. 

“You altogether boy, you listen good, 
Me come talk along one big feller 
ee: 

I felt the listening silence. They were 
taking in every word. 

“Altogether boy he got um plenty 
senake he stop along inside bell’ belong 
boy, he kaikai bell,’ blut he come, he 
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kaikai blut. Blut belong boy him kai- 
kai belong senake. 

“Place belonga me him stop long 
way too much. You ketchum one feller 
steamer, you go one feller Sunday, now 
you come up along Sydney. Now you 
ketchum one feller steamer, big more 
(larger), now you go, go, go three fel- 
ler Sunday, now you come up along 
place belong me... .” 

In the native mind I had visualized 
the distance I had traveled from New 
York to New Guinea. And now for a 
word picture of John D. Rockefeller, 
Sr.: 

“Master belonga me him make im al- 
together kerosene, him make im alto- 
gether benzine. Now he old feller. He 
got im plenty too much belong money. 
Money belong him allesame dirt. Now 
he old feller, close up him he die finish. 
He look about. Him he tink, ‘Me like 
make im one feller something, he good 
feller belong altogether boy he buy im 
kerosene blonga me.’ Now gubment 
(government) he talk along master be- 
longa me. Master belonga me him he 
talk, “You, you go killim altogether 
senake belong bell’ belong boy belong 
island,’ ” 

(I passed around the bottle of pick- 
led hookworms. ) 

“Now, you boy, lookim good along 
dis feller bottle. Dis small feller senake 
he bad feller too much. He got im tooth 
belongim. He kaikai bell’ belong alto- 
gether boy. Blut he come he kaikai 
blut....” 
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(Turning a chart to enlargement of 
male and female hookworms.) 

“You look along dis feller ficshure. 
Two feller senake. You look; one feller 
he man-senake, one feller him he mary- 
senake. Dis feller mary, him he bad 
feller too much. Him he stop along in- 
side bell’; him he kaikai blut; him he 
makim too much small feller egg. Boy 
he makim something along ground. 
Egg he come out. Dis egg he small 
feller too much. ...” 

Open eyes and open mouths con- 
fronted me. And now to describe a mi- 
croscope, as I did for them, in pidgin 
English: 

“He no allesame gelass belong Keop 
(Captain) belong steamer—he nother 
kind. Gelass belong Keop, he make 
one feller something he stop too far, 
more big; gelass belonga me, he make 
one feller something too small, more 
big. Behind (pretty soon) you sabe 
lookim along dis feller gelass. .. .” 

(Attentive eyes followed the micro- 
scope, and I told of the dropping of the 
egg, the birth of the larva and its des- 
tiny.) 

“Now boy he make im something 
along ground, egg he come out. Rain 
he come down. Egg, him he stop. Now 
sun he cookim. Now small feller pick- 
aninny (larva), close up he broke im 
dis feller egg. Him, he walkabout 
along ground, quick feller too much. 
You no sabe lookim—he small feller 
too much, Eye belonga you no good. 
Now boy he come. Him he putim foot 
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belongim along ground. Now picka- 
ninny senake him come inside foot be- 
long boy, quick feller too much. Boy 
he scratchim, but he no can catchim 
dis feller senake. Now he go along 
string belong blut. Now he go, he go, 
he go, he go go go go, now he come 
up along pump belong blut; now he 
come to wind; him he come up along 
troat; boy he kaikai him... .” 

(Pointing to internal organs out- 
lined on the chart.) 

“Now he come along bell’ belong 
you, now he big feller little bit; now 
he gettim tooth belong im; now he 
sabe kaikai bell’ belong boy; he sabe 
kaikai blut. Suppose you gottim plenty 
good kaikai—dis feller kaikai no be- 
long you; him belong senake. You 
eatim, senake he catchim first time. ... 

“Senake him kaikai blut belong boy, 
now boy he no strong; he weak feller 
too much; him he no like walkabout; 
him he no like work; him he like sleep 
all time. Bell’ belong him no good, skin 
belong him no good, leg belong him 
allesame stick, him rotten altogether 
because senake he kaikai bell’ belong- 
im... . Blut belongim water; quick 
time boy he die finish; now he go along 
ground, 

“Now master belonga me he gottim 
one good feller medicine. You drinkim 
one time, behind (afterward) you tak- 
im one salts medicine; senake he die 
finish, he come outside. Now, kaikai 
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belong boy, he no belong senake. Now 
quick time skin belong boy good, now 
he sabe walkabout, him he strong feller 
too much, .. .” 

When at last I had finished I heard 
the soft frightened sigh that fluttered 
through my audience. A heavy load 
seemed to fall from my shoulders. I 
had said it in pidgin, I had made them 
understand! 

This then was the hookworm lecture 
which, with a few improvements, I 
gave hundreds of times throughout 
Melanesia, wherever pidgin was spok- 
en; in New Guinea, in the Solomon 
Islands, in the New Hebrides. Yes, and 
I took it to New York in 1922, and 
demonstrated it before the Rockefeller 
Foundation. When I was asked to ad- 
dress a body of extremely dignified sci- 
entific men, Dr. George Vincent en- 
couraged me to repeat my hookworm 
lecture, for its fame seemed to have 
arrived before I did. “Give it to them 
straight,” Dr, Heiser suggested when 
I took the platform. If my performance 
added nothing to science, it was at least 
a comedy success. It panicked ‘em. 
When I came to the part that described 
Mr. Rockefeller as “Master belonga me 
him make im altogether kerosene. 
Now he old feller. Money belong him 
allesame dirt,” solemn scientists who 
hadn’t smiled for years had to be held 
up to keep them from falling into the 
aisles. 



























































By HENRY H. GRAHAM 
Condensed from the Working Boy* 


Be perfectly frank at all times no 
matter who the target of your outspok- 
enness is, Tell him you did not enjoy 
the party. Compare him or her unfa- 
vorably with someone else, especially 
with someone you know he dislikes. 
Criticize your friends, especially in lit- 
tle ways, and be mean about it. Brutal 
frankness is always one of unpopulari- 
ty’s greatest allies. 

Speak disrespectfully to older per- 
sons and talk slightingly about them 
when they are not within hearing dis- 
tance. You will be old yourself some- 
time, you know, should you live long 
enough, but that need not worry you 
now. 

If you get into an argument with an- 
other person, either young or old, fly 
off the handle. Get nasty and tell him 
what you think of him in plain lan- 
guage, Get red in the face. Curl your 
lip into a sneer and look at your oppon- 
ent as though he were the dirt under 
your feet. This last is very necessary. 
Just because he keeps sweet tempered 
you are not called upon to do so, Per- 
haps he has learned to control his tem- 
per. You haven’t, but that is not your 
fault, of course. Speak your mind open- 
ly. What does it matter if you do feel 
ashamed of yourself later. If your old 


friends ignore you, hunt greener pas- 


How To Be Unpopular 






Strife of the party 


tures. No matter how green they are 
when you arrive you will turn them as 
brown as the old ones before long. 

When you find yourself in an embar- 
rassing position squirm out of it some 
way, even if you have to “pass the 
buck” to another. He won’t mind—the 
first time you do it. The second time 
you will have one friend less. 

Do not take the trouble to be on time 
when invited to any kind of function. 
Everyone knows seven o'clock really 
means eight and that punctuality is 
only fussiness. People expect you to be 
late so that you can show off your new 
clothes. 

Do not be courteous and friendly. 
Be moody in order to surprise your 
friends, They will be delighted by the 
variation of your moods if you have a 
large assortment from which to draw. 

When you are out with your asso- 
ciates always fumble when the bill has 
to be paid, You didn’t like the hot 
chocolate anyway, so why not let some- 
one else pay for it? Accept treats fre- 
quently from others without recipro- 
cating. It is more blessed to give than 
to receive anyway; they should be 
grateful to you for allowing them to 
give so freely. 

Disagree with everything that is 
said, no matter what your real convic- 
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tions are. Do this just to show your in- 
dividuality even when you agree at 
heart. People will love you for it. 
Watch your circle of friends grow— 
smaller. 

If you choose, go to the other ex- 
treme and agree with everything that 
is said. Become a “yes man” under all 
circumstances. Keep your true views 
and convictions under cover. Never 
give utterance to them. Nonentities are 
invariably unpopular. Regardless of 
how completely you differ, keep all re- 
marks to yourself and let your friend 
go on following warped channels of 
thought. Friends are not supposed to 
help one another anyhow. 

If someone does you a good turn 
look for his ulterior motive. Assure 
yourself that he expects payment in 
triplicate; that he would never think 
of helping you for your own sake. Use 
your imagination and you may possi- 
bly find a spark that will grow into a 


fair-sized bonfire. 


Beginnings... XXXV... 


Always jump at conclusions when- 
ever opportunity arises. Especially do 
this along destructive lines. Above all, 
spread your hasty conclusions widely. 
What do you care if a false story can 
never be truly corrected? By tearing 
down reputations of others you can 
quickly build up your own. 

Do not listen when your chums are 
talking. In fact, you should do most of 
the talking yourself so they won't get 
a chance, If you run out of subject mat- 
ter just rattle on anyway about nothing 
in particular in order to accustom hear- 
ers to the sound of your voice. 

Brag about yourself and your activi- 
ties and, in doing so, give your imagi- 
nation free rein. Stories are much more 
interesting when they are blown up. 
Act as though nobody else knew any- 
thing. Be conceited, bossy. Demand 
the right to manage every activity in 
which your group engages. You'll be 
happy later when the group reorgan- 
izes—without you. 


MISSISSIPPI 


First priests: The chaplains of the De Soto expedition in 1540, 


First Mass: Presumably by one of De Soto’s chaplains prior to the battle of 


Mavilla [Mobile], Oct. 18, 1540. 


First Baptism: A chief of the Tunica Indians by Father de Montigny be- 


tween Jan. 11-19, 1699. 


Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America (April ’39). 































The Incarnation 
By POPE ST. LEO I 






Translated by Cyril Vollert, S.J. 


Condensed from the Review for Religious* 


Leo I was Pope in the Sth century when the 
heresy of Eutyches was disturbing the Church, 
Upon receipt of a full report of Eutyches’ err- 
or, which maintained that Christ’s human na- 
ture was swallowed up by His divine nature, 
Leo wrote a doctrinal letter to Flavian, bishop 
of Constantinople. In it the Pope set forth the 
truth in a statement so clear that the bishops 
assembled at the General Council of Chalce- 
don, which convened in 451, acclaimed with 
enthusiasm, “Peter himself has spoken by the 
mouth of Leo.” 


All the faithful know the creed by 
which we profess belief in God the 
Father almighty and in Jesus Christ 
His only Son, our Lord, who was con- 
ceived by the Holy Spirit, born of Mary 
the Virgin. By these three propositions 
the machinations of almost all the her- 
etics are thwarted. For belief in the 
omnipotent Father points out the Son, 
who is co-eternal with the Father and 
in nothing differs from the Father, be- 
cause He is God born of God, Omnipo- 
tent of Omnipotent, Co-eternal of Eter- 
nal; not later in time, not less in power, 
not unequal in majesty, not divided in 
essence. And this same eternal, only- 
begotten Son of the eternal Father was 
born by the Holy Spirit of Mary the 
Virgin. His birth in time, however, has 
taken nothing from that other divine 
and eternal birth from the Father; nor 
did it add anything, but was wholly 
contrived for the redemption of man. 


Its purpose was to conquer death, and 


overthrow the tyranny which the devil 
exercised over death. 

But we must take care not to misun- 
derstand this birth, which is so unique- 
ly wonderful and is so wonderfully 
unique. The nature proper to the hu- 
man race was not taken away by this 
new and unheard of procreation. The 
Holy Spirit, it is true, gave fruitfulness 
to the Virgin, but the real Body of the 
Son was derived from the body of the 
Mother. And so “the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us”; that is, the 
Wisdom of God built a house in the 
flesh which He took from a human be- 
ing, and which He animated with a 
rational soul. 

Thus, then, with everything pertain- 
ing to both of these natures and sub- 
stances remaining intact and coming 
together in one Person, lowliness was 
taken over by- Majesty, weakness by 
Strength, mortality by Eternity. In or- 
der to pay the debt of our deplorable 
state, an inviolable nature was united 
to one that could suffer, so that one and 
the same Mediator between God and 
man, the man Jesus Christ, could die 
according to one nature, even though 
in the other He could not die. Such 
was the remedy suitable to our distress. 

The Son of God, then, has come 
upon our lowly earth, descending from 
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His celestial throne without quitting 
the glory of His Father, heralding a 
new order of things, with a birth that 
is utterly unique. A new order: that is 
to say, He who is invisible in His own 
nature has become visible in ours; He 
who is incomprehensible has willed to 
be comprehended; He who exists be- 
fore all time began to exist in time; the 
Lord of the universe, veiling His infi- 
nite majesty, took the form of a serv- 
ant; God incapable of suffering did not 
disdain to become a suffering man; 
God immortal did not refuse to submit 
to the laws of death. And His birth was 
unique: for undefiled virginity, with- 
out experiencing concupiscence, has 
furnished a body of flesh. He received 
human nature from His Mother, but 
assumed no sin. 

But His miraculous birth does not 
make the human nature of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, born of a Virgin, different 
from ours. For He who is truly God is 
also truly man; and although the lowli- 
ness of man and the sublimity of Deity 
are conjoined, there is nothing contra- 
dictory in this union. For just as God 
is not changed by the mercy which 
caused Him to become man, so neither 
is His humanity absorbed by His di- 
vine mayesty. 


Each of these natures, though in 


union with the other, performs func- 
tions proper to itself: the Word does 
that which belongs to the Word, and 
the flesh does that which belongs to the 
flesh. One of these is resplendent with 
miracles, the other succumbs to inju- 
ries. And just as the Word does not re- 
linquish equality with the glory of the 
Father, the flesh does not surrender the 
nature belonging to our race. His birth 
according to the flesh is proof of His 
human nature, birth from a Virgin is 
a sign of His divine power. When He 
says, “I and the Father are one,” He is 
not speaking of the same nature as 
when He says, “The Father is greater 
than I.” In a word, then, although in 
our Lord Jesus Christ there is only one 
Person, who is both God and man, the 
lowliness which He has in common 
with us is from a different source than 
the grandeur which He has in com- 
mon with the Father. From us He has 
the humanity in which He is inferior 
to the Father, from the Father He has 
the divinity in which He is equal to 
the Father. 

This, then, is the faith in which the 
Catholic Church lives, in this she 
grows: we believe that in Christ Jesus 
there is neither humanity without true 
divinity, nor divinity without true hu- 


manity. 


If we congratulate ourselves on having God for our Father, we 
ought so to bear ourselves that He may be able to congratulate Him- 


self on having us as His children, 


James Leen, C.S.Sp. 








Condensed from China* 


Take it apart to see what makes it 
function and you will discover that the 
Chinese fine art of social make-believe 
is not fundamentally different, after 
all, from our own “tact” in dealing 
with acquaintances and friends. Take 
a generous portion of soft-soap suds, 
mix thoroughly with enough of the old 
bear oil to disguise the fact that it is all 
applesauce, anyway, and you have the 
de luxe social lubricant. 

True, the Oriental ladles the mixture 
out with more abandon. But at no time 
does he even pretend to be fooling any- 
body. When the Chinese host at one of 
those interminable banquets makes his 
inevitable speech, assuring you that the 
food is past praying for and that you 
are being slowly starved to death, he 
would be the most pained and sur- 
prised man in the world if you up and 
answered (as you often feel like do- 
ing), “Brother, you said it.” 

We are the ones who are more likely 
to be taken in, because, by and large, 
we pride ourselves far more than the 
Orientals do on that quality known as 
Jeffersonian simplicity. Theoretically, 
we are addicted, at least now and then, 
to calling spades spades, But if we car- 
ried our forthright candor to extremes 


we should soon find ourselves socially 


beyond the pale. 


The General Played Tennis 


By WILLIAM C. McGRATH, S.F.M. 






And the Bishop “played ball” 


“My dear Mrs. MacStinger, what a 
pleasure it is to see you! You know, we 
were just talking about you. Speak of 
an angel... .” 

They were just talking about “dear” 
Mrs. Mac. The air was still slightly 
blue and smoky. 

This brings me to the time when the 
General and I played tennis; he didn’t 
pretend to be fooling anybody and, cer- 
tainly, nobody was fooling him. But 
nobody’s little style was cramped; no 
feelings were ruffled; faces were saved 
all round and a thoroughly good time 
was had by all. 

There was nothing unusual in the 
fact that three Chinese soldiers had just 
entered the mission compound. That 
is, until they began asking questions. 
They were looking and pointing in my 
direction as I walked up and down the 
veranda, reading my Office. 

“Who’s that man wearing the red 
sash?” they asked the old gatekeeper. 

“That’s Mo Chu Kaw, the Bishop.” 

“Chu Kaw ... Bishop . . . what's 
that? Is he a high-ranking officer in the 
Tien Chu T’ang? Would he be as big 
a man as a general?” 

“General?” The old fellow’s eyes 
flashed scorn. “You and your generals. 
Listen, soldier, till I tell you something. 
Generals are a dime a dozen in these 
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parts. They’re all over the place these 
days. But Chu Kaws ... Bishops. ... 
How many of them did you ever see in 
your lifetime?” 

The soldiers were somewhat taken 
aback. They admitted, rather sheepish- 
ly, that this was the first specimen they 
had ever set eyes on. 

“Oh, no offense meant, You see, 
honorable Keeper of the Gate, we are 
sort of out on the camphor-tree limb. 
The General wants a game of tennis. 
As soon as he saw your tennis court 
from the Mah Jan San barracks,he said 
he knew the foreign gentlemen would 
permit him to play a game if a worthy 
opponent could be found. He told us 
te go all over this dump of a town. 
That, I regret to say, is how he de- 
scribes your great city of Lishui.‘Comb 
the place inside out,’ he said, ‘from the 
Mahommedan pagoda to the Little 
Water Gate and don’t come back till 
you have found somebody whose rank 
is nearly equal to my own.’ We visited 
the yamen and looked the mayor over. 
From there we went to the postmas- 
ter’s and the police department. None 
of your worthy officials will do. The 
General would lose face if he took 
them on. Now ... you say that man 
over there is of even higher rank than 
the boss himself. If we could only get 
him to agree to a game we should re- 
turn to the barracks with big face both 
for the General and for ourselves. Does 
the Chu Kaw play tennis?” 

“Does he play tennis! Do all the 
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Seng Vus play tennis! Come around 
sometime if you want to see some- 
thing.” 

Already the crowd was beginning to 
gather to hear what it was all about. 
Chinese crowds, on the least provoca- 
tion, can appear from nowhere in a 
split second in numbers sufficient to 
start a riot. Everybody’s business being 
everybody’s business in the Celestial 
Republic, they were all getting their 
two cents’ worth, This was something. 
The Bishop on the tennis court with 
the General. Imagine the big face for 
the mission and all the Christians as 
this event becomes the talk of the town. 
Sure, the Bishop must play. He and the 
General would be pals forever after 
such a gracious gesture of camaraderie. 
And then suppose some day the Bishop 
were captured by the bandits up 
around Sungyang. Or some of the 
priests or Sisters were captured. His 
friend, the General, would soon send 
out a regiment of soldiers. At that, the 
bandits would know better than to in- 
terfere with any of the General’s 
friends. 4i Yah! Ai Yah! 

Well, it looked as if the big game 
were on. I consulted Father Kam who 
said it would be bad form to refuse. It 
would be better to send my card with 
a polite note of acceptance of the invi- 
tation extended by the General’s per- 
sonal representatives. 

The note was prepared and dis- 
patched forthwith. “Mo Chu Kaw ac- 
knowledges with unfeigned pleasure 
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the unspeakable honor conferred upon 
him by this gracious invitation sent 
by the Supreme Military Commander. 
Unworthy as he is of such attention on 
the part of a man in such exalted posi- 
tion, he would deem it the most un- 
forgettable privilege of his life if the 
General would deign to grace his hum- 
ble home. After a round or two of ten- 
nis would the General condescend to 
sit at our lowly table and partake of 
the wretched trash we foreigners call 


>» 
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food: 

The news spread like wildfire. The 
bamboo wireless was working at peak 
load. Haven’t you heard? The Bishop 
and the General are going to play a 
formal game on the tennis court. The 
General and all his officers are having 
dinner. The General and all his staff 
have been invited to make their head- 
quarters at the mission, 

Of course, it was to be formal. I 
wasn't to beat the General and the 
General wasn’t to beat me. Neither of 
us was to lose face before the very best 
people of the town, who were already 
streaming in the mission gate. Coolies 
had left their rickshaws in their tracks 
and tan-tan carriers had deposited their 
bundles for the duration. The women 
left their washing down by the river’s 
edge, and even the barber and the old 
Christian coffinmaker decided to call 
it a day to witness the social sensation 
of the season, 

After an appropriate interval of 
about an hour, a rickshaw pulled up at 
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the main gate, preceded and followed 
by an imposing array of bodyguards, 
armed with murderous-looking pistols, 
If ever I had been tempted to entertain 
any wild notions of beating the Gen- 
eral, they were dispelled by one glance 
in the direction of those gun-toting 
muscle men. 

The General was quite obviously im- 
pressed by the array of people assem- 
bled forthe great occasion and returned 
our bows with a brisk military salute, 
Arrived at the katting, or formal re- 
ception room, he divested himself of 
his Sam Browne belt and automatic 
pistol. This, he said, was something 
more than a mere formal call. He 
would visit his friend the Bishop with- 
out attendants. He would accompany 
him to his room, if he might make so 
bold, unarmed and alone. He was now, 
he told the assembled guests, who were 
hanging on his words, in one place in 
China where there was no fear of assas- 
sination. 

The crowd was visibly impressed 
and smiles wreathed the faces of the as- 
sembled Christians. This was the Gen- 
eral speaking. That would make those 
pagans sit up and take notice. The 
General was saying that the missionar- 
ies were all good men and were helping 
the people of China. Not a few of the 
backsliders decided then and there that 
from now on it might be a good thing 
to be seen a little more often at Mass on 
Sundays. 

It was in the books that once we 
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reached the room and the boy had 
brought the inevitable bowls of tea, we 
were to sit around for a little conven- 
tional chat about this, that and every- 
thing. Everything, that is, except ten- 
nis. It would be as well not to mention 
that subject till the General was on the 
point of leaving, when, out of a blue 
sky, and, as it were, purely as an after- 
thought, it would be quite in order for 
me to suggest a game. 

“This, my dear General, is one of the 
big moments of my life. It is an honor 
as unexpected as it is undeserved.” 

The General smiled and waved his 
hand deprecatingly. “My dear Mo Chu 
Kaw, you are altogether too polite. It 
is I who am being honored beyond 
my most fantastic dreams.” 

“May I say on this great occasion, my 
dear General, that we are all filled with 
admiration for your wonderful coun- 
try.” 

“Oh, you mean poor, barbarous Chi- 
na. Really, I marvel that you people 
from Canada should want to spend a 
single hour among us. How unpro- 
gressive we are. And how unenlight- 
ened. And how little we have accom- 
plished down the dreary ages.” 

“It is the General who is too polite. 
He it is who speaks the Guest Manners 
Language of the honorable visitor. In 
his heart of hearts, a man of his pro- 
found learning and understanding 
knows, of course, that it is Canada that 
is the poor unenlightened country. On- 
ly yesterday were we born. Today we 


speak the babbling words of little chil- 
dren. The wisdom of China descends 
from the dim mists of antiquity, but 
how little we have to show! Bricks and 
mortar, maybe. Tall buildings and ma- 
chines that deprive the laborer of his 
daily work. And where are our wise 
men and philosophers to compare with 
your great Confucius? They are but as 
infants crying in the night. We new- 
comers of yesterday have every reason 
to doubt that our institutions will sur- 
vive one-quarter as long as the vener- 
able culture of China.” 

The General seemed pleased. “It is 
the Bishop who now speaks the lan- 
guage of the Honored Guest.” 

I took a sip from my tea bowl, un- 
touched till now. This meant that this 
phase of the amenities was at an end. 
The General rose and said that as there 
were some urgent military matters that 
required his attention, he would re- 
luctantly be obliged to bring this de- 
lightful visit to a close. 

“Oh, by the way, General. Of course, 
it is probably silly of me to bring this 
matter up at all. After all, you are a 
mighty busy man these days. But, 
somehow, I feel that I can speak freely 
te one in your position. The fact is, you 
find me in a bit of a jam.” 

“Oh, it would be a privilege if I 
could be of the least assistance.” 

“Well, it’s this way. You understand, 
General, strictly between you and me, 
just how careful one has to be with 
one’s subordinates.” 
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“Of course. Of course. I am in the 
same position myself. I have my officers 
and soldiers. You have your priests and 
teachers and ordinary Christians.” 

“I knew the General would under- 
stand, The fact is, for some time now I 
have been dying for a game of tennis. 
And, of course, I could not afford to 
lose face... .” 

The General paused. “Bishop,” he 
went on, “it is no problem at all. Since 
you have been gracious enough to in- 
sist that my humble rank even ap- 
proaches your own great dignity, it will 
be my privilege and pleasure to be of 
service. You will understand, of course, 
that I had not been thinking of tennis. 
You know how it is. War and all that 
sort of business. But since the Bishop 
brings the matter up....” 

The parade to the tennis court was 
something of a triumph. For once I 
was allotted a considerable bodyguard 
and when we reached the scene of ac- 
tion they parked on my side of the 
court while the other half stayed with 
the General. The first great problem 
was who should serve. I tossed the balls 
to the General. The General, smiling, 
tossed them back to me. To this day, I 
hardly remember how we got started, 
but I do recall that at no time was 
either of us more than one game ahead: 
1-1; 2-1; 2-2; 3-2, and so on till 9-9, 
when we decided to call it a day. 

At no time, of course, did either of 
us dare pick up a tennis ball. The body- 
guard did a good job as retrievers, and 
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each time the ball was placed on the 
racket there was a salute and a click of 
heels. The crowd maintained a digni- 
fied silence throughout, the chief ap- 
plause being for the skill shown by 
each opponent in netting or driving 
the ball out of bounds if ever there 
were danger of being more than one 
game ahead, 

Once more we returned to my room, 


* The boy brought hot towels and tea 


and some cakes and watermelon seeds, 
and after a mutual exchange of com- 
pliments as to each other’s prowess on 
the court, there came the grand finale 
about which I had been warned by my 
Chinese friends. 

“Tt will be very gracious and polite, 
and will go over big with the crowd, if 
you accompany the General through 
each of the five doors from your room 
to the main gate leading to the street. 
Of course, he will protest vigorously at 
each door that you must not come a 
step farther, but you will ignore the 
protests absolutely and insist that you 
could not dream of permitting a man 
of his rank to be accompanied by 
any mere subordinate. Don’t weaken, 
whatever you do.” 

As events turned out, I was grateful 
for that piece of advice. What looked 
like trouble was beginning right at the 
door leading from my room, 

“My dear Bishop, I wish to say good- 
by. On no account, of course, will you 
proceed one step farther. I enjoyed my 


” 


visit and do hope.... 
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“My dear General, please allow me. 
It will be my privilege to escort you to 
the street.” 

At each door the performance was 
repeated, the protests mounting vigor- 
ously as we moved along. At the fourth 
door it really looked bad, because we 
were by now in full view of the as- 
sembled crowds and the General put 
on a masterly performance. It looked 
as if he would call out the troops if I 
moved another step, but I only smiled 
and bowed and kept right on going, 
and he, more in sorrow than in anger, 
as it were, reluctantly acquiesced in the 


outrage of having such a dignitary stay 


right with him till he boarded his rick- 
shaw. 

The bodyguard formed its position. 
When they stood stiffly at attention the 
General gave a brisk salute, we all 
made our most gracious bow and, to 
the roar of firecrackers set off by the 
now jubilant old gateman, the pro- 
cession began to move away. 

Next day we learned that the affair 
had been quite a success. The servants 
of the mission enjoyed big face down- 
town for many a day, and the General 
was heard to remark to a friend that 
he never expected to find so much real 
culture at the Catholic mission. 


Don’t Marry Her Unless She Has... 


Common Sense. Your wife will learn a lot in marriage, and so will 
you. But you can’t teach the wife everything. If she possess that golden 
quality, you two will go places. If she lacks it she will make a fool out 


of you. 


Financially. Your bride must have a modicum of resourcefulness. 








The boss will fire you if your wife calls you to the phone morning and 
afternoon to ask you how to start the oven for heating the baked beans. 
An improvident wife may spend all your food allowance the first day 
she visits the store. Give the potential bride a trial. Give her some cash 
and tell her to pick up some odds and ends for you, See how far the 
money goes. 

Socially. If you judge her manners by the way she acts in the parlor 
evenings with you and with her family, you may be in for a big surprise. 
Take her into the company of friends of your own state of life. You will 
soon discover whether she is unfriendly, slow to mix, loud, uncouth, 
silly, When you are married you want the company of old friends. A 
dumb wife can ostracize you socially. A well-mannered wife is also no 
slight asset to success in business. 

Notre Dame Religious Bulletin (10 March 42). 
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First Confession 


By CAMILLA BOONE HERBERT 


Condensed from the Junior League Magazine* 


The convent stood in the snow as 
May and I trudged down the little hill. 
We went every Friday to the convent 
of the Sacred Heart to get our religious 
instructions for our First Holy Com- 
munion, Our teachers were the two 
gentle-faced nuns, Sisters Ursula and 
Mary Rose. Today was the last Friday 
of school before the Christmas holidays 
and May was talking about Mrs. Ste- 
phens, her 5th-grade teacher. 

“I told her we had to leave school 
early so’s we could get here on time for 
our religious instructions. She was very 
nice about it though, even if she’s not 
a Catholic.” 

“Doesn’t the convent look cozy and 
warm through the snow? May, why do 
you think it is that everything is so still 
when snow is falling? All sounds are 
so much quieter.” 

“Maybe God wants us to appreciate 
it,” she replied. May was taking her in- 
structions very seriously, and giving 
credit to God for everything in a way I 
had never thought of doing. It seemed 
to make things a great deal easier for 
her. 

Whenever Sister Mary Rose taught 
us, everything seemed so pleasant. All 
the saints must have had such fun. 
Take St. Francis, for instance. There 
he was in Assisi and all the birds came 

* Waldorf-Astoria, 305 Park Ave 


Early Rubicon crossing 


and listened to him. How very simple 
it was. No birds would come and listen 
to me if I tried to tell them about God, 
Sister Mary Rose said it was a miracle. 
I tried hard not to doubt, but some- 
times I could not help it. It crept up on 
me so. At night, just as I was about to 
go to sleep, a voice seemed to say, 
“How does Sister Mary Rose know that 
God is everywhere?” It was very dis 
concerting. 

Today she had been telling us about 
the Ten Commandments and that to 
kill was a mortal sin. 

“Bat what about the soldiers in the 
war?” I had asked. “They kill every 
day, and when they kill enough of the 
enemy the papers say it’s a great vic- 
tory, and so do all the people; everyone 
talks about it as though it were some- 
thing wonderful, not a sin, why?” 

Sister Mary Rose looked at me. Then 
she said, “That is different. Our sol- 
diers are fighting for their country and 
that is different. They go to confession 
in the trenches. The soldiers are good 
men, April, not sinners.” 

The explanation had reassured me 
then, because when she said that, I re- 
membered the night in Boston in ear- 
ly October when we were traveling 
through from Maine. Our train was 
ready to pull out and on the next track 
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was another train, full of soldiers, They 
were leaning out of the windows talk- 
ing to the people who had come to say 
good-by, and though they were all 
laughing, something seemed different. 
We started to move and the men look- 
ed at us and waved, All of us had 
waved in response, and suddenly I had 
begun to weep, because I was fright- 
ened and because something told me 
this was a part of life that was wrong. 
But Sister Mary Rose must be right. 
Surely they were good men. 

I still did not see how the Virgin 
Mary could be the Mother of God if 
she was really the Mother of Jesus, be- 
cause God was the Father and Jesus 
the Son.* It puzzled me. Sister Mary 
Rose had explained that it was one of 
the divine mysteries and that I should 
not try to understand it. It was really 
all very difficult. Anyhow, we were to 
make our first confession very soon 
and the thought alarmed me. 

We were told that the confessional 
was like a large wardrobe with three 
spaces. In the middle of it sat the priest. 
You knelt in your side of it and an- 
other person knelt in the other. When 
the priest was ready to hear your con- 
fession he pulled open a little window 
and you talked through the grating at 
him, and told him your sins in a whis- 
per. After you had done this he gave 
you a penance and absolution. A pen- 
ance was the number of prayers you 
had to say. The next day you went to 
*See p. 14, 





Communion before breakfast. The lit- 
the Wafer you received at the altar rail- 
ing had been made by God’s power 
during Mass into the actual Body and 
Blood of Jesus Christ, because had He 
not said at the Last Supper, “Take ye 
all and eat of This, for This is My 
Body; take ye all and drink of This, 
for This is the Chalice of My Blood”? 

A First Communion was a very sa- 
cred thing, Sister Ursula told us; why, 
even Napoleon had said that the hap- 
piest day of his life was when he had 
made his First Communion. 

We were to make our First Com- 
munion in the summer, but Sister Ur- 
sula thought it would be a good idea 
to get us used to confessing first. So, 
soon after Christmas we were to go to 
confession to Father Maple, the good- 
natured priest who used to laugh with 
us. 

I tried hard not to think about it. I 
tried to be happy about Christmas, and 
to play with my new games and read 
my nice books. I even played with the 
animals under the Christmas tree when 
my youngest brother August wanted 
me to. We used to play slaughterhouse 
and skinned some of them, Sometimes 
August and I would grow angry with 
each other and hit one another with 
our Christmas stockings that still had 
oranges and nuts in the toes, That hurt, 

It was a pleasant week. Still I could 
not help thinking about my first con- 
fession. It was hanging over my head 


like that sword in the book about 
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Greece. I was afraid to ask May how 
she felt, but from all outward appear- 
ances she did not think about it at all. 

At last the fatal day came. It was not 
that I minded so much the idea of tell- 
ing my sins and being sorry for them; 
it was the fact that I would have to tell 
them to a man in a dark place; I was 
self-conscious, and | felt that my feel- 
ing of embarrassment would drown all 
other emotions. And I was sorry for 
my sins, too. I had always been upset 
by the recollection that one time I had 
taken a nickel out of May’s purse and 
spent it without telling her, although 
she had never seemed to miss it. 

Sister Mary Rose was very kind. 
“Now, children,” she said, “when you 
go in you will have some time to medi- 
tate and pray, and then Father Maple 
will hear you. You must say to him, 
‘Bless me, Father, for I have sinned. 
This is my first confession,’ and then 
When he asks you 
always put ‘Father’ after 

. And while he is absolv- 


ing you, er t forget to make a really 


go on from there. 
questions, 


your answer 


good Act of Contrition. Then you can 
come out and say your penance.” 

She smiled at us. How very pretty 
she was. I wanted to talk to her a bit. 
I knew that underneath that black- 
and-white veil her hair was cut like a 
man’s, She seemed so happy. It must 
be fun to be a nun and wear those 
black-and-white dresses. The nuns were 
busy all the time, too, and judging 
from the way they prayed they were 















May | 





sure of going to heaven almost at once, © 
They stayed in purgatory only a little 7 
time, | knew. When I thought about it 
the idea of purgatory frightened me a 
little. Sister Mary Rose had said its 7 









pains were like the pains of hell, only 
the nice part about it was the soul 
















knew it did not have to stay there for- 
ever. 
“Sister Mary Rose, do you stay here 


all summer?” | asked her. During the 


hot weather, | thought, her nun’s habit . 

must be awful heavy. \ 
“Why, no,” she smiled. “Sometimes 

we go out to Nottingham, and it is 

lovely there—so cool and nice. Some- ’ 

times we go wading. Come, children, 

it’s time for us to go into the chapel 

now. Don’t forget to say this is your . 

first confession.” ( 


She took us both by the hand and 
we walked through the long halls, our 
footsteps sounding very loud beside 
her very soft ones. May’s face was seri- 


ous and she frowned worse than usual. 






I felt a wicked desire to giggle, but I 









suppressed it. 






I was in the confessional. My, it was 
dark in there. I tried to meditate but — 
the only thing I could think of was 
that the board I was kneeling on was - 
very hard and that my knees would be 
come stiff if something did not happen” 
soon, Suddenly the grating near mp7 
face opened and in the shadows I coul 
see Father Maple’s profile. I drew 
long breath, He sat very still, and he 
looked to me like an animal waiting 
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to spring. I drew another breath and 
began, “Bless me, Father, for I have 
sinned, this is my first confession. I er 
—I uh—” and I stopped and sighed. 

His voice came through and it was 
very kind and seemed to have a smile 
in it, a patient smile. 

“Have you disobeyed your parents?” 
he asked. 

And then I went on from there. I 
had been mean to August and May 
and | had quarreled and sometimes | 
had told lies and sometimes I had 
talked immodestly, and, oh, yes, there 
was the business of May’s 5c. I went 
on and on. Finally I stopped. Really it 
was quite a relief. 

“Now make a good Act of Contri- 
tion,” he said; so I did. “And for your 
penance say three Our Fathers and 
three Hail Marys. God bless you and 
pray for me.” And he closed the grat- 
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ing and there I was alone in the dark 
again. 

When I came out May was kneeling 
before the high altar. I went up and 
knelt beside her and began to pray. 
Then I looked at her out of the corner 
of my eyes. She looked at me the same 
way. She smiled. The ends of her 
mouth went down and the middle of 
it went up. I felt she would break into 
laughter at any moment, I felt very 
happy, so light and free. There was 
Sister Mary Rose who was surely going 
to heaven soon after she was dead, be- 
cause she was a nun. It seemed pleasant 
to be one, if you could go to Notting- 
ham in the summer and wade. Sud- 
denly my great resolve was born. 

“May,” I whispered loudly, “I have 
decided to become a nun.” 

“T have, too,” she whispered back. 
“Shut up, and say your penance.” 


Phelps’ Fun 


In the Supreme Court the week of Feb. 22, before Justice Pecora, 
William Lyon Phelps testified as an expert for Phillips Lord, in a suit 
involving a radio program. He was asked whether he had taught at 
both Yale and Harvard. “I taught a year and a half at Harvard and 
41 years at Yale,” answered the eminent professor, “which I consider 
an appropriate apportionment of my time.” Phelps then was asked 
about his honorary degrees, and he listed several, including a D.S.T. 
from Syracuse University. “It stands for Doctor of Sacred Theology,” 
he explained, “but I never mention it, because my friends think it 


means Daylight Saving Time.” 


From the column Leonard Lyons’ New York (24 Feb. ’42). 
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By JOHN MOODY 
Condensed from a book* 


It is not unusual nowadays to meet 
a Buchmanite. These Buchmanites, or 
Oxford Groupers, are also sometimes 
called First Century Christians. The 
latter, I believe, is their definitive title. 
They are not to be confused, however, 
with the Oxford Movement of a cen- 
tury ago in the Church of England; 
they have no connection with that what- 
ever. They are a nonsectarian religious 
group, started a quarter century ago by 
Dr. Frank Buchman, a former Luther- 
an minister, who broke away from in- 
stitutional Christianity, evidently in- 
fluenced by the idea that churches, 
priesthoods, sacraments and dogmas 
are mere accretions of the pure Gospel 
of Christ and should be done away 
with, 

When you become a Buchmanite, 
you do not join a church; you simply 
ally yourself with the group, whose 
gatherings have sometimes been called 
“house parties.” When joining, how- 
ever, you make your confession of 
faith; and you are permitted to confess 
your sins openly before all others in 
your group. Then it is expected that 
you will go forth to convert sinners. 
There are no regular Sunday services, 
no churches; and you may, even 
though a member, remain attached to 
any Christian church you wish. Every- 
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Pointed points of view 


body is welcome, regardless of other 
affiliations, 

Now it happened that on a bitterly 
cold January morning in 1936, I started 
out from New York City to drive to 
Washington, en route to Florida, mak- 
ing the journey alone. The roads were 
icy and while crossing New Jersey a 
heavy snowfall set in. After reaching 
the Delaware bridge at Lambertville 
and turning south on the road to Bal- 
timore, it got to be very hard going. 
The windshield was caked with sleet. 
Chilled to the bone, I still kept on, hop- 
ing the temperature would rise farther 
south, and the snow turn to rain. But 
the farther south I got the colder it 
became and the heavier fell the snow. 

Creeping along at 20 miles an hour, 
I finally got through Norristown; and 
just south of that city, while picking 
my way on a slippery road through the 
ever-increasing snowfall, a tall man in 
a long black coat, his hat brim pulled 
down and his coat collar turned up so 
that it all but concealed his face, hailed 
me from the side of the road. At his 
side, resting on the snow, was a large 
black valise. 

Seldom caring to pick up hitchhik- 
ers (having learned my lesson in that 
regard) I was about to ignore this man 
when the thought flashed through my 


*Fast by the Road. 1942. Macmillan Company, New York City. 308 pp. $2.50. 
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mind that he might be a priest. In this 
blinding snow, he could easily be taken 
for one. There was the black coat and 
black hat and also the black bag, large 
enough to contain a Mass kit. Deciding 
to risk it, | stopped. As he approached, 
dragging his big valise through the 
snow, he exclaimed: “Thank God for 
you! I’ve been praying for your arrival 
for the past hour. You are the Good 
Samaritan!” He lifted his hat and 
warmly shook my hand. 

The face, now that I could see it, 
proved that he was no priest. Priests 
never look like that; nor do they ever 
ask a stranger such a question as he 
propounded. When we got started he 
asked, “May I put to you a personal 
question? Have you made your peace 
with God?” 

Had J taken aboard an escaped luna- 
tic? Not at all. An Oxford Grouper 
was on my hands; a “First Century 
Christian.” Having met such before, 
there was no room for doubt. To his 
question [| quietly replied: “At least I 
hope so. I try to be a good Catholic.” 

“Catholic!” he exclaimed, shifting to 
the outer edge of the seat, as though he 
feared I might bite. “Why—why—you 
don’t look like a Catholic. You look for 
all the world like a Protestant.” 

“Sorry, but I’m a Catholic just the 
same. What is your faith, may I ask? 
Christian of any sort?” 

“Yes, indeed, I’m a Christian. Not a 
member of any sect, though brought 
up a Lutheran. I’m now one of Dr. 
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Buchman’s group—you’ve no doubt 
heard of that. First Century Chris- 
tians, you know.” 

“That is interesting,” I observed. 
“I’m a first-century Christian myself.” 

“I thought you said you were a 
Catholic.” 

“I did, But in the first century all 
Christians were Catholics. You must 
know that. And the Catholics of today 
are the same as those of the first cen- 
tury after Christ. They still believe and 
teach the same things they did then. 
They have been doing just that for 19 
centuries.” 

“Are you sure of that?” he earnestly 
asked. “Why, didn’t St. Patrick start 
the Catholic Church? The Irish are all 
Catholics. Are you Irish, or of Irish 
descent? I wouldn’t guess so. That’s 
why I said you look like a Protestant, 
not a Catholic.” 

“Does a Catholic have to look like 
an Irishman, or be an Irishman? What 
about Italians, Frenchmen, Spanish, 
German, Polish—and pure Americans, 
too. There are a lot of English Catho- 
lics also, even some Scotch Catholics. 
And I know some Jews who are Cath- 
olics.” 

You may say it is extraordinary that 
anyone, not a pure moron, would as- 
sume that the Catholic Church was 
founded by St. Patrick. But do we not 
too often overlook the fact that mil- 
lions of supposedly educated Ameri- 
cans know but the merest smattering 
of history prior to the discovery of 
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America? In public school in my day 
I was never taught any history except 
that of the U.S. and the colonies. 
Many Americans no doubt go through 
life assuming that Christopher Colum- 
bus antedated Julius Caesar, that Alex- 
ander the Great and Peter the Great 
were contemporaries, and so on. Some 
years ago I knew a member of Con- 
gress who asked me this innocent ques- 
tion, “Weren’t Julius Caesar and Cae- 
sar Borgia one and the same person?” 
That man, before going to Congress, 
had long been a member of the board 
of education in his own home town. 

When it comes to the history of 
Christianity, ignorance is still more 
dense. A religious Methodist youth 
(who had a common-school educa- 
tion) once insisted to me that John 
Wesley had lived “around the time of 
the apostles,” and that the latter, with- 
out any doubt, were all Methodists. 
And it was only a few years ago that 
a woman to whom I was telling some- 
thing about St. Francis of Assisi, and 
had explained that the world-wide 
Franciscan Order grew out of his ac- 
tivities in the 13th century, made this 
naive remark, “Oh, yes, I’ve heard of 
the Franciscans. They are what you 
call Jesuits, aren’t they?” Perhaps the 
climax of ignorance came to my notice 
when an American of some culture 
and education asked me why the Pope 
wouldn’t allow the Catholics in Rome 
to have a bishop. 

But to get back to my Buchmanite 


friend. My remark that others besides 
Irish were Catholics failed to click. My 
suggestion about the universality of 
Catholicism seemed to make no im- 
pression. He went right on, “Well, 
didn’t St. Patrick convert the Irish to 
Christianity? And so didn’t he start 
the Catholic Church right there?” 

Here I slipped in a laugh, but my 
companion was too intensely serious to 
see anything to laugh at. “There is an 
old story,” he resumed, “about St. Pat- 
rick having driven all the snakes out 
of Ireland. And an Irishman once told 
me that Irish Catholics call Irish Prot- 
estants snakes in the grass. So I sup- 
pose when it is said that St. Patrick 
drove the snakes out, it really means 
that he drove all the Protestants out, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Nothing in that,” I said. “St. Pat- 
rick lived in the 5th century. There 
were no Protestants until the 16th cen- 
tury, so he couldn’t have driven any 
out.” 

“Oh, you must be wrong about there 
being no Protestants until the 16th cen- 
tury. The First Century Christians 
were Protestants. We all know that. 
Why, even today Protestants name 
their churches and cathedrals after the 
great apostles. Look at that big Protes- 
tant cathedral in New York, St. John 
the Divine. Even the Methodists and 
Presbyterians call their churches after 
the apostles, St. James, St. Paul, and so 
on. The apostles must have been Prot- 
estants. Anyhow, we do know that St. 
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Paul was a Protestant. I was taught 
that by my father, who was a Luther- 
an; he used to quote the great Martin 
Luther. St. Paul quarreled with St. 
Peter; defied him to his face. Maybe 
Peter was a Catholic, but not St. Paul. 
We First Century Christians greatly 
admire St. Paul, for he certainly was 
one of us.” 

“St. Paul was a first-century Chris- 
tian,” I agreed. “But a first-century 
Catholic, not Protestant. Martin Luth- 
er, who started Protestantism, was a 
l6th-century heretical Christian. St. 
Paul was a convert to Christ, not to 
Luther. He was the first great Catholic 
convert. And it was he who, in a sense, 
converted me.” 

That brought on a short meditation 
by my disputant. For a few moments I 
thought he was stalled, but he soon 
broke out again. 

“Oh, now I see! That explains every- 
thing. You are a convert; you are not 
Irish! 


long? 


Have you been a convert for 
I’ve heard of some emotional 
young people being converted to the 
Catholic religion; but as for mature 
men who have lived and learned— 
well, that is unusual.” 

“| imagine you haven’t been an Ox- 
ford Grouper many years either,” I 
said. “You must be in your 50’s, at 
least. I’ve heard of some emotional 
young people being converted to Dr. 
Buchman’s brand of religion, but as 
for mature men who have lived and 
learned—that is unusual.” 
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He missed that one, and with great 
seriousness continued. “I changed be- 
cause I wanted to get back to the 
Christianity of the first century; the 
true Christianity, without any doctrines 
and dogmas, without Popes and priests; 
without churches and the sacraments; 
without. ...” 

Just then my car all but slid into the 
ditch. The big valise on the back seat 
crashed to the floor and the Grouper 
grew rigid with fright. “I hope you 
are saying a prayer,” I exclaimed, as 
I worked the car back to the road. “It’s 
very dangerous. If you would rather 
get out, it’s all right with me.” But I 
couldn’t shake him; he wanted to go 
to Washington and this was his only 
chance to get there. 

In response to his assertion that he 
wanted to get back to the vacuous 
Christianity he had pictured as exist- 
ing in the first century, I indulged in 
a little more levity by paraphrasing 
him in the same way as before. 

“I changed to the Catholic religion 
because I wanted to get back to the 
Christianity of the first century; the 
true Christianity, with its doctrines 
and dogmas, with its Popes and priests; 
with its churches and sacraments,” 
and so on. But he missed that riposte, 
too. 
All along that endless Bel Air road, 
through the network of Baltimore 
streets and on to Washington, he kept 
up a steady stream of pious piffle, bor- 
ing me to distraction; I all but wished 
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for a flat to break the monotony. At 
last, when we reached Washington 
well after nightfall, where I dropped 
him off with a great sigh of relief, he 
again warmly shook my hand, and 
said, “I am full of gratitude and will 
never forget you as the Good Samari- 
tan. And I am glad to have met such 
a fine member of the great Church 
that St. Patrick put on the map....” 
Now that isn’t just a tall story. It 
actually happened. I have reproduced 
the verbiage as accurately as I can now 
recall it. Nor have I told the tale to 
cast ridicule on the Groupers, who 
are certainly sincere, who have done a 
lot of good in some quarters, and who 















May 


no doubt count many intelligent, if oc- 
casionally humorless, men and women 
among their following. This obviously 
sincere, and in many ways appealing, 
personality, though painfully ignorant, 
was perhaps no more typical of Buch- 
manism than many other persons, 
profoundly ignorant of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, are typical of their own par- 
ticular denominations. 

Anyhow, the foregoing story illus- 
trates the sort of opportunity for indul- 
gence in humor which often comes to 
the observing Catholic. I admit, how- 
ever, that some non-Catholics might 
not view it as amusing; but they would 
with the Catholic point of view. 


A Woman Wrapped in Silence 


By JOHN W. LYNCH 
Excerpts from the book* 


She reached her father’s door again and stepped 
Within to old repeated tasks and cares 
That for these brief months still would be her own. 


The spinning must be done, the weaving threads 
Be caught and mended, and the knots untied, 
The pans and ovens filled with bread, the crusts 
Of poverty be met. She walked upon 

The stairs and watched for Joachim, and called 
Across the street to neighbors and received 

Their news, and when the day was bright, she closed 
The shutters to the sun. She woke, and slept, 
And moved, and bound her hair up in a braid. 
She saved the moments out that gave her heart 
To God, as she had always done, and all 
Around her, Nazareth was small and old. 


*1942. The Macmillan Co., New York City. 277 pp. $2. 



















































A WOMAN WRAPPED IN SILENCE 


Not strange is this, and we have always known 
It true, that she was one with us, and yet, 
We’ve built so many towers in our skies, 
So often flung the great stones up for her 
To ease the heart’s full need, and be a praise 
To stand above the years’ long pondering; 
So often have we turned the litanies, 
Strung out so many garlands, while her bells 
Have called to us, and kneeling we have signed 
In such dear confidence .... 

We scarce remember 
Now that once this name was spoken softly 
In a time before the Aves rang. 


Except for gentleness and modesty, 

The grace she held in fullness, was as grace 
We hold, a silent gift, unknown, if knowing 
Be the shattering of earthly molds, 

And loosing of the need for watchfulness. 


The dawn was cold, and in the dark, the wind 
Still spoke of other dawns, and all her days 
Were labor and were vigilance. And peace 
That made its quietness in her was peace 

God gave, since she had made a place for it 
By tired hands and a heart that did not tire. 


A young girl here who was not now alone. 
This was not she who lifted up her head, 

And yet it was, and crowded days that stretch 
Beyond will still be bound for her in sun 

And in the dark. Her steps will fall upon 

The dust and leave an imprint there, and tasks 
Will weary her. Dedicate, and now 

So utterly bequeathed, her strengths are yet 
Her strengths. 


This is God’s chosen way with men, 
To take men’s way: and so the streets she walks 
And all the roads, the shepherds and the shepherds’ 
Sheep, the winds, the firelight, Israel’s hills, 

Will find just this, no more, a woman plain 

Upon the earth, and in her arms, a Child. 








Iceland's Past 


By SIGRID UNDSET 


Of yesterday and forever 


Condensed from St. Ansgar’s Bulletin* 


The living religion of the Nordic 
people was a genuine folk religion, in 
its essence different from the founder 
religions, or religious systems with an 
origin in a more or less historical 
founder’s life and teachings. Into it 
went old notions, half buried in the 
unconscious mind, customs whose 
meaning nobody remembered any 
more, and therefore tried to give new 
meanings, ideas adopted from various 
other people, old beliefs that suddenly 
seemed to push up from underground 
and gain new vigor. 

The settlers of Iceland brought from 
their home country rather an abbrevi- 
ated form of the old religion. It seems 
that Thor and Fréy were the only gods 
they really worshiped with temples, 
sacrifice. They named their children 
Thorstein, Thorgjerd, Fréydis, and so 
on. They knew the names of all the 
other figures of mythology, because 
they were the stock in trade of the 
scalds, or poets, whose figurative lan- 
guage was steeped in allusion to the 
old myths. Many of the Norwegians, 
during their roaming all over the 
coasts of Europe, had entirely lost their 
belief in gods; some believed only in 
their own might and strength; others 
in the superstitions and magical rites 


which they had collected at random; 
many had absorbed more or less of 
Christian notions, and some few had 
embraced the faith. 

The resistance against the first mis- 
sionaries, Thorvald Vidfoérle and Bish- 
op Fridrek, and the German Bishop 
Thangbrand, was animated mainly by 
resentment against their fanaticism 
and Thangbrand’s brutality; also, the 
bishops were foreigners. But as early 
as the year 1000 there was a sufficiently 
large party of Christian Icelanders in 
the Althing to enforce, by a sort of 
compromise, the acceptance of Chris- 
tianity as the established religion. 

Under a native hierarchy the Chris- 
tianizing of the people made rapid 
strides. These first bishops were great 
and holy men, and enjoyed the pro- 
found confidence of their countrymen, 
A keen intellectual interest had always 
been a prominent trait of the Iceland- 
ers, and now, when their young men 
and boys wanted to prepare for the 
priesthood, they became acquainted 
with a new power, the book. 

The old Nordic culture had been 
entirely illiterate; how illiterate, may 
best be understood from the fact that 
the Nordic people for probably about 
800 years had possessed a kind of 


*St. Ansgar’s Scandinavian Catholic League of New York, 2 W. 45th St., New York City. 
February, 1942, 
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script, the runes, letters mostly bor- 
rowed from the late Greek and Roman 
inscriptions on stone and metal, The 
runemasters used them for carving on 
monuments and weapons and jewelry, 
on household implements of bone and 
wood, as a powerful magic to protect 
and to hurt. But it never occurred to 
them to create from runes a running 
script that might have served to write 
down a message or a chronicle, The 
runemaster was a magician, and an ob- 
ject inscribed with runes a powerful 
charm. 

But since the priest had to use the 
Church’s liturgical books, and to recite 
his breviary, he had to learn to read 
and write, Those who could afford it 
went abroad for their studies. The 
schools of Paris were the most popular, 
Under the saintly J6n Ogmundsson 
the cathedral school at Hoélar flour- 
ished, and he founded the great library 
of the see. 

During these first decades of the 
Christian era and the rule of the great 
and good bishops, the Icelanders seem- 
ed quite willing to be ruled by the hier- 
archy and to follow the laws of the 
Church. Arbitration took the place of 
feuds in settling quarrels among fami- 
lies, During the times of Bishop Gis- 
sur, weapons and helmets had almost 
disappeared from the Althing. 

But when the time came—and it 
had to come, of course—when the in- 
terests of the great landowners and 
the Church clashed, there was plenty 
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of inflammable matter. One dispute 
concerned the ownership of the parish 
churches which had been privately 
erected by the owners of the manors, 
many of them taking the place of the 
old temples. The descendants of chiefs, 
who had also been pagan priests of 
their countryside, either became priests 
themselves, or claimed the right to 
choose their priests independently of 
the will of the bishops. They also 
claimed the right to manage the 
Church property and income, some of 
them greedy to enrich themselves, but 
also many of them personally making 
generous contributions to the Church 
and to charities. I think it is worth 
while to remember, in these times 
when the most un-Nordic nation in 
the world claims kinship with us, that, 
however the Nordic people resented 
and rebelled against Christian doctrine 
and canon law, they generally respond- 
ed wholeheartedly and generously to 
the Church’s teachings about good 
deeds and charity. 

In the early Middle Ages it was no- 
where in the North an obligation for 
Christians to be married in the pres- 
ence of a priest. Marriages by the 
Church very soon became the rule, be- 
cause people desired the blessing and 
the solemn beauty of the nuptial Mass. 
But the validity of the marriage still 
depended upon the consent of the 
girl’s guardian. The innovations that 
the Church enforced were that the 
banns should be read in church to 
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make sure there were no impediments, 
and that the bride should voice her 
consent; so, theoretically at least, no 
woman could be married against her 
will. If she had been forced into a 
union she could claim the protection 
of the bishop, and if she could prove 
that she had never consented to the 
marriage it must be declared invalid: 
she was an unmarried woman still, 
only her guardians had forfeited their 
rights; and she kept her marriage por- 
tion and could marry whom she want- 
ed. She had only to ask the counsel of 
a relative. 

Human nature being what it is, it 
was inevitable that this new right of 
women to dispose of themselves con- 
trary to the rules of the old morality 
should be abused. 

Gudmund Arason is one of the most 
fascinating figures in Iceland’s history. 
He may be the only bishop in Chris- 
tendom who is still remembered by 
his people under a name of endear- 
ment: Gwendur finn Godi, Gwendur 
the Good. Poignant is the tale of his 
conversion, after a shipwreck and the 
death of his dearest friend, from a 
wild, self-willed youngster into the 
fervent young priest of Svarvardal, a 
poor little parish off Eyafjérdur, He 
was loved for his eagerness and pa- 
tience with sinners, for his generous 
and tactful love of poor and unhappy 
people, his tenderness to orphaned 
children whom he gathered into his 
home. It is the first decades of the 13th 


century, the beginning of the turbulent 
part of Iceland’s history, which is called 
the Sturlunga era, named after the 
mighty family whose fight to dominate 
the island threw two generations into 
fierce feuds, with bloodshed, arson and 
absolute lawlessness. It is characteris- 
tic of the Icelanders that even these 
mighty landowners, who broke every 
commandment when their passions 
ran riot, wanted Gudmund as bishop 
of Hélar, because of his devotion, chas- 
tity and charity—and in spite of Gud- 
mund’s warning that if he was to be 
a bishop, he would relentlessly defend 
the laws of God and the rights of holy 
Church. 

He did, and he became one of the 
storm centers of his stormy times. Even 
his adversaries paid him a kind of 
grudging admiration, although they 
hated him cordially. To his partisans 
he was the saint, the adored father and 
friend; and among his partisans were 
men like the chivalrous Eyolf Karsson 
and young Aron Hiérleifsson, the 
charming boy hero of the Sturlunga 
saga. 

Gudmund died old and blind, ac- 
cording to his own desire on the bare 
floor strewn with ashes. The process 
of his canonization was taken up and 
interrupted several times. But the Ice- 
landers never doubted that he was a 
saint, and devotion to Gwendur sur- 
vived the Reformation and dominion 

The Sturlunga era ended —and 
by Norwegians and Danes. 
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probably had to end—with the repub- 
lic being brought under the rule of the 
kings of Norway. To the Church this 
meant that the archbishops of Nida- 
ros frequently appointed Norwegian 
churchmen to the sees of Skalholt and 
Hédlar. Some of these Norwegian 
priests were very good bishops, as for 
instance the learned and charming Jén 
Haldorsson, a Dominican from Ber- 
gen, who was bishop of Skalholt to- 
wards the end of the 13th century. 
True to the traditions of his Order, he 
enlivened his sermons with examples, 
parables and short stories, of which a 
two-volume collection bears his name. 
He died in his old convent in Bergen, 
on his way to a synod in Nidaros. 
There is a beautiful story of how, dur- 
ing Mass said in his bedroom on the 
morning of our Lady’s birthday, the 
dying man had a vision of the blessed 
Mother walking through the room, 
with a lighted candle in each hand and 
pointing upward. An hour afterward 
Bishop Jén died. 

With the sagas of Jén Haldorsson 
and his contemporary, the versatile 
Laurentius Kalfsson of Hélar, bishop 
of Sogur, the great collection of life 
histories of the Icelandic bishops comes 
to an end. The saga of Jén Arason is 
a postscript, written after the destruc- 
tion of the Catholic Church in Iceland. 
Many of the later bishops were good 
and conscientious men. But the union 
of Norway and Denmark resulted in 
Queen Margrete trying by hook or by 
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crook to place her partisans in key po- 
sitions. After the German house of 
Oldenburg succeeded to the throne 
things went from bad to worse. 

The literary flowering of Iceland 
was over with the end of the 13th cen- 
tury. But literary activity still went on, 
with compilations like the great his- 
torical work called the Flatey Book. 
To this era also belongs the immense 
volume of poetry, or at least rhymed 
stories, about the saints and our Lady. 

The last bishop of Hélar, Jén Ara- 
son, was also the last great poet of 
Catholic Iceland. There is greatness of 
vision in his Harrowing of Hell, pas- 
sionate sincerity in his confessional in- 
vocation of Christ: “Pride, anger, self- 
willedness often lead me far astray 
from Thee, and yet, my Jesus, You 
know I always longed for You with 
all my heart.” One of his poems was 
widely known by fishermen and sail- 
ors, because they believed that whoever 
recited it in peril on the seas would be 
saved. The life of J6n Arason was not 
blameless, but his gifted personality 
makes him intensely attractive; his 
fierce courage and his heroic death 
make him a towering and tragical 
figure. 

Bishop Arason almost succeeded in 
driving the Danes and Lutherans out 
of Iceland. They huddled on the royal 
manor of Bessastadir, while Jén rein- 
stated the faithful priests in their par- 
ishes and the monks of Videy in their 
convent. Yet it was a lost cause after 
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all. The Church had been torn down 
in all the other Scandinavian countries, 
and in the end Bishop Jén Arason 
was made a prisoner in the manor 
of Skalholt, now headquarters of the 
Lutheran superintendent. The deliber- 
ations of the jailers and their decision 
to kill the prisoners are told in his saga. 
And so is the tale of his death. 

Early one morning in 1550 Jén Ara- 
son said his last Mass in St. Thorlak’s 
old cathedral. Then the Danes went 
into the cathedral to fetch him. He was 
on his knees on the altar steps, but got 
up at once, saluting his enemies with 
dignity and kindness. On their way 
down the aisle they passed a statue of 
the Virgin, and Jén Arason bowed his 
head in reverence. A zealous young 
Protestant gripped his elbow with, 
“Remember, sir, there is a life after 
death.” “Veit ek, sveinki (1 know, lit- 
tle boy),” said the old bishop. 

Kneeling by the block, Jén Arason 
chanted in his strong, beautiful voice: 
“In manus tuas, Domine, commendo 
spiritum meum.” The block was slip- 
pery, and the shoulders of the old man 
hunched; not until the fifth stroke of 
the axe did the headsman succeed in 
severing the head from the trunk. 

They buried Jén Arason in the dyke 
by the churchyard. In March the next 
year an ungodly number of Northern- 
ers, men from the diocese of Hélar, 
flowed into Bessastadir during the fish- 
ing season. Then riots broke out. 
Masked men stormed the quarters of 


the Danes, massacred the murderers of 
Jén Arason; and the body servant of 
the Mistress Torunn cut off the head 
of Christiern with a wooden stave. 

The raiders rushed on to SkAlholt, 
defeated the garrison and dug out the 
corpses, threw them in sacks and rode 
hell-for-leather up along the river. At 
nightfall they rested, washed the bodies 
and dressed them. And with the bells 
tinkling, Jén Arason’s faithful men 
carried the dead along the Kjalvegur, 
over the bridle path across the island, 
under towering ice-capped mountains, 
over lava fields and frozen lakes, rest- 
ing by boiling springs and on pasture 
lands, all the way home to Hédlar. 

I believe it was the Youth Organiza- 
tions of Iceland which erected, some 
20 years ago, a monument to Jén Ara- 
son on the site of the old see of Skalholt. 
Earthquakes, volcanic eruptions and 
the poverty of the land have reduced 
Skalholt to a poor little farm with a 
tiny chapel on the site of the cathedral 
church. The bishop and the school 
moved into Reykjavik, the capital, a 
long time ago. I visited the place ten 
years ago, and the guide pointed out to 
me the hummock where the monv- 
ment should be: a simple boulder with 
the inscription, “Here Jén Arason died 
for his faith and native land.” 

“You won’t come?” I asked Mag- 
nus, the guide. He went over to the 
car and busied himself beneath the 
hood. “No, it breaks my heart to go 
there,” he replied. 














Signs to deceive the elect 


Nazi Catholicism’ 


By H. C. GRAEF 


Condensed from the London Catholic Times* 


When Satan wants to strike his 
deadliest blows he assumes the garb of 
an angel of light. There is no doubt 
something satanic in the power of nazi- 
ism to lead men astray. 

The very choice of their symbol is 
significant. It is indeed a cross from 
which its devotees expect salvation as 
passionately as do Christians from the 
cross of Christ, but its broken arms 
have power not to save but to destroy. 
And with the sign of the cross Hitler 
took and perverted much of its mes- 
sage, first and foremost its appeal to 
man’s powers of devotion and self- 
sacrifice. 

After the first World War, after four 
years of death and suffering, devotion 
and self-sacrifice seemed almost ex- 
hausted. The best men had fallen, and 
the survivors sought to forget its hor- 
rors and their own problems in a life 
of self-indulgence that often defied 
even the most primitive instincts of 
human decency. 

But men are easily sick of a life with- 
out restraint, and turning with disgust 
from cheap night clubs, which sold 
pleasure and dope, the young Germans 
were intrigued by an emaciated figure 
in an old mackintosh, a man who nei- 
ther drank nor smoked nor needed the 
love of women. He promised them a 


kingdom in exchange for perfect self- 
denial, obedience and devotion to his 
person. 

“All these lands will I give unto 
you,”—and he showed them the pleas- 
ant countries of Europe and Africa, of 
Asia and America—“if you will leave 
all and fall down and worship me.” 
The call to sacrifice fell upon good 
ground. Thousands and hundreds of 
thousands were soon ready to give up 
everything in the service of the new 
“savior.” 

But to conquer and hold the world, 
Hitler needed men not only in the 
present, but also in the future. When 
he came into power the practice of 
birth control had become widespread 
in Germany; families with one or two 
children were the rule, and women 
preferred driving a car to nursing a 
baby. So Hitler, like the Church, 
pleaded for larger families; like the 
Church, he denounced unnatural prac- 
tices, and he tried to realize his aims 
by means of bonuses, reduced taxes, 
and even preferment in office for fa- 
thers of large families. 

Thus to the superficial observer his 
views on the family would seem to cor- 
respond exactly to those of the Church. 

Yet what a difference between the 
two! The Church sees in the family 


* As reprinted in the New Freeman, St. John, N. B., Canada. March 14, 1942. 
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the God-given foundation on which a 
healthy society is built and in whose 
protection the children of God can 
safely grow up; Hitler regards it solely 
as a means of supplying future mem- 
bers of his Reich and soldiers for his 
armies. 

The family as a unit is, in fact, grad- 
ually destroyed: the children belong 
first to the state and its Fihrer, and 
where there are conflicting loyalties the 
latter takes unquestioned precedence, 
Nor is that all. The children are taken 
out of their homes as much as possible 
to be drilled in the Hitler Youth and 
imbued with nazi ideals; and the 
best proof that the family is actually 
scorned is the official attitude towards 
illegitimate motherhood. This is defi- 
nitely encouraged, for it matters little 
where the future cannon fodder comes 
from as long as it is of purely “Aryan” 
stock. One nazi university professor 
even advocated polygamy in order to 
utilize the surplus of women. 

Together with the demand for larg- 
er families goes another ideal, also 
outwardly in accordance with Catholic 
teaching: the regard for the land and 
the peasantry. With his uncanny in- 
stinct for the needs of the masses he 
enslaves, Hitler recognized the evils of 
the all but total industrialization. 

He tried to stem the influx from the 
land into the big cities by surrounding 
the life of the peasant with all the glam- 
our that his propaganda machine 
could produce: great peasant festivals 


May 


were arranged, and the people were en- 
couraged to wear their old costumes; 
novelists had to supply an enormous 
output of literature redolent of the 
“soil”—but the reality was very differ- 
ent from all this artificial stage-man- 
aging. 

In practice the peasant has no right 
whatever on his own farm. He is not 
allowed to sell so much as an egg (this 
in peacetime!) without interference 
from the state, and all the fine novels 
and country dances cannot console him 
for the loss of the right to raise money 
on his land in times of crisis. 

When the Church advocates a re- 
turn to the land she sees man as master 
of the earth, growing his food as God 
commanded him, leading a natural 
and healthy life independent of all but 
God. Hitler’s Erbhofbauer (hereditary 
peasant) spends his days filling out 
forms, a slave of the government and 
his own farm. What is worse, he is 
forced to revive the old folklore cus- 
toms of the pre-Christian era, thus 
bringing back paganism into the daily 
life of the land. 

Naziism took more than one leaf 
out of the papal encyclicals on social 
reform. The German middle class had 
become almost completely pauperized 
by the inflation. The small shopkeep- 
ers, trying to manage their businesses 
without sufficient capital, were swal- 
lowed up one by one by the big con- 
cerns. Again Hitler proclaimed the 
same principles as the Popes: man’s 
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right to own property, and protection 
and solidification of small businessmen 
and craftsmen as the backbone of the 
nation. He promised to break up the 
big concerns and give back to the small 
man his chance of making a living for 
himself and his family. Once again 
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nize the evils of national socialism in 
all their fullness. 

The evils of bolshevism are clear to 
all Christians: abolition of the family, 
nationalization of all landed and other 
property, state control and paganism 
in every sphere of life—these are the 





openly acknowledged ideals of com- 
munism. It is the tremendous danger 


the outcome proved to be the direct op- 
posite of that envisaged by Christian 
of national socialism that it has, in fact, 
almost exactly the same ideals, except 
for its racial mania, but it hides them 
under a smoke screen of phrases that 
far too often sound acceptable to Chris- 


ideals, 

This deceptive outward similarity 
between Catholic and nazi principles 
will perhaps help to explain why a 
certain number in countries not yet 
tian hearers. 


i 
How to Do It 


The story is being related of a Chinese observer, expert in the 
scorched-earth practice, instructing some imperial troops in the Malay 
States. One soldier was dispatched to see how he’d blow up an im- 
portant railroad junction. He returned and reported, “Well, I’ve fixed 
it so that no Jap ever will ride that railroad.” The Chinese officer, 
who could see the tracks intact, replied, “So no Jap will ride that 
railroad? What did you destroy—all the train tickets?” 

From the column Leonard Lyons’ New York (1 March ’42). 


affected by the war were slow to recog- 
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How To Say It 


Robert Ingersoll, the celebrated atheist, once called on the clergy- 
man, Phillips Brooks, It was at a time when the latter did not ordinarily 
receive callers, and Ingersoll was at first refused admittance. But when 
Brooks learned who wished to see him, he hurried to meet him. 

“Why did you make an exception for me from your usual rule?” 
asked Ingersoll. 

“Well,” said Brooks, with a twinkle in his eye, “when my parish- 
ioners call, I know that I will have another chance to see them, either 
here or hereafter. I am not so sure in your case.” 

The Liguorian (Sept. 41). 
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Father Lonergan of Clairton, Pa., has built 
a church. It was built by the working people 
of his parish. The church was built function- 
ally: to accommodate his people comfortably, 
to center the life of the parish in the Mass and 
the two great sacraments of Baptism and Pen- 
ance, The following is made up of a steno- 
graphic report of his answers to questions 
asked during the Liturgical Week at St. Paul 
last summer: 


When we came to build the Church 
of St. Paulinus in Clairton, the people 
in the parish really surprised me. They 
became enthusiastic. They were not 
working at the time; this was during 
the depression. They were interested 
and we got a lot of help from the men 
in the mill on big, heavy jobs. For 
instance, we would have a number of 
men in the labor gang in the mill. 
There were about 6,500 men in that 
mill, a number of them Catholics. 
They would say to their companions, 
“How about coming up to church to- 
morrow night?” So we would have 20 
or 30 men. Another night some of the 
electricians would say, “How about 
coming up to the church and giving 
us a hand?” 

One of the heavy jobs was pouring 
the concrete floor. There are 9,500 
square feet of floor. The slate is laid 
on top of a six-inch slab. That was a 
heavy job. We got gangs out of the 
mill to do it. One Monday night the 


railroad gang came up. It took about 
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Condensed from National Liturgical Week* 






The place where His glory dwells 


22 men to pour a bay in an evening; 
the next night the pipefitters came; 
after that the electricians, and the 
maintenance men, Protestant, Catho- 
lic, Jew, Gentile, Greek, anyone. Real- 
ly, the whole community was enthusi- 
astic about it. 

The foundation of the altar was the 
first foundation put down. We went 
down to solid rock, deeper than the 
foundations of the church. To begin 
with, we built that foundation up to 
the floor level. Then when the church 
floor had been laid, we went on up 
with the altar. All along we had set 
aside the best stone. Then we built the 
altar of solid stone, inside and out. It 
is the same all around. It is a raised 
Mound of Sacrifice; and over the top 
of it we laid one slab of stone. Then, 
of course, the wooden steps are built 
around the altar. They are wide 
enough so that the deacon and sub- 
deacon can walk around on them with- 
out breaking their necks. 

There is a ciborium over the altar. 
Its ground dimensions are 5x15 feet, 
with four posts going up at the cor- 
ners, and beams across the top. Silk 
curtains are hung between these posts, 
and a silk canopy extended over the 
top. Everything about the altar is silk 
or linen. The curtains of the ciborium 
are pure silk, and they are kept closed 


*1942. Benedictine Liturgical Conference, 528 High St., Newark, N. J. 
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during the day, being opened only for 
Mass. The reason for that is, first of all, 
that I got a good many ideas from the 
Book of Exodus. There the Lord gave 
Moses the specifications for the taber- 
nacle; so I sort of took it for granted 
that He knew what He wanted, and 
tried to have Him as my Architect. In 
the tabernacle built by Moses, you will 
remember, there were three divisions: 
the Holy of Holies, the Holy Place and 
the Court of the Israelites. The Holy 
of Holies was curtained off, and only 
the high priest entered there once a 
year. I wanted to give the idea that 
here was our Holy of Holies, and only 
when we come to offer the Sacrifice of 
the Mass are the curtains to be drawn 
aside. Then the lights are lit and the 
procession comes out to the sanctuary 
through the main gates. There is no 
short cut. I never could see the dignity 
of ducking in and out to get to the 
throne of the Almighty. 

We had very few drawings or plans 
for the building. The church is only 
one “room,” and a few scratches on a 
piece of paper did for that. Some of 
our men worked in the engineering 
department in the mill; the steel con- 
struction of the roof is an original de- 
sign made by oneofthem. Several other 
items required accurate measurements 
and detailed drawings, of course, such 
as the Communion rail. Another of 
our men made blueprints for that. 

The law of Pennsylvania allows only 
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seven seatings from an aisle. With 
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three aisles one can legally have no 
more than 28 seatings. 

Standard seating is 18 inches, Now, 
18 inches, a foot and a half, times 28 
will give you the distance for the seats, 
42 feet. We decided on six feet for each 
aisle. Forty-two feet and six feet for 
each aisle will give you 60 feet, and 
gives you your width, 

Standard seating is 32 inches back 
to back. We took six seats to make one 
bay. Each bay is 16 feet and six inches. 
There are six rows of seats in a bay, 
How many people do you want to 
seat? If you want to seat 800, you need 
five bays. 

Then we made two bays for the 
sanctuary, one bay for the court of the 
penitents, and the width of another 
bay for the porch. 

We didn’t want to make the walls 
any higher than was necessary because 
every foot around a building costs 
money. It is funny the way we decided 
that. 

The steel construction spanned 65 
feet, Of course we had to have gusset 
plates in the steel, and we just raised 
the side walls high enough that a 
boy walking with a processional cross 
wouldn’t touch those gusset plates. 
That determined the height of the 
walls on the side, There is no magic 
about it at all. For example, the man 
who drew up the blueprints for the 
Communion rail said to me one day, 
“Father, you forgot to tell me how 
high that rail is to be.” 
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“Well,” I said, “Joe, you know as 
much about that as I do. Your son, 
Hughie, is about the smallest boy 
who receives Holy Communion. Put 
Hughie on his knees on the floor, take 
your rule and from the floor to his 
chin, that is the height.” 

Since Baptism is the first and most 
necessary sacrament, we made the bap- 
tistry a special functional part of the 
building, not just a font stuck in a 
corner somewhere. It is separated from 
the rest of the church. There is a pas- 
sageway which goes from the church, 
down the steps into the baptistry, to 
the font. “Descendat in hanc plenitudt- 
nem fontis: Let him descend into the 
plenitude of this font.” In it are two 
very beautiful windows, and a statue 
of John the Baptist in rose granite, by 
John Benson. 

For the ceremonies of Easter Satur- 
day or Pentecost the ministers can all 
enter the baptistry and group them- 
selves about the font. The choir stands 
on the steps near the door, and the 
parishioners outside. The baptistry is 
closed with an iron gate. The ritual 
says that we should have a baptisteri- 
um munitum, and so there is a gate 
with a good big lock on it. 

The arrangements for administer- 
ing the sacrament of Penance are also 
a functional part of the building. 
There are eight bays. Two bays are 
devoted to the sanctuary, five bays to 
the nave; and a complete bay is de- 
voted to the sacrament of Penance. 
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We call it the ancient court of the 
penitents. One of our men, while con- 
struction was going on, grew tired of 
answering questions from non-Cath- 
olics who often came in and didn’t 
understand it. One day one came in 
and said, “What is this big place doing 
here without any seats?” Our man 
said, “Oh, this is the dog house.” So 
we built the “dog house” for sinners. 

The altar is essentially a banquet 
table, and the Communion rail an in- 
tegral part of the altar. So our rail- 
ing is of generous proportions: seven 
inches wide, and covered with a linen 
cloth at the time of Holy Communion. 

I tell you in regard to correct eccle- 
siastical art, people miss the point, and 
that point is thinking. They think of 
decoration, often rather sentimental 
decoration, in the first place. We didn’t 
think of any of those things. We 
thought of fundamentals. 

Some years ago I went to see a cer- 
tain church which had been recently 
built. The parish was large, number- 
ing about 2,000 families of the upper 
middle class. They could have done a 
very good job. After I came back I was 
telling a friend of mine that I had seen 
this church, so he asked me about it. 
We will call the pastor of this church 
Caius. I said to my friend, “You know 
Caius, don’t you?” and he said, “Yes.” 
Then I asked, “You know him very 
well, don’t you?” and he said, “Yes.” 
I said, “You have often said that art 
is an expression, Well, that building is 
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a perfect expression of Caius, It’s short, 
fat and empty.” 

For the decoration of the church we 
didn’t refer to art at all. We were just 
building a church, It was only after the 
thing was finished that we found that 
some people were beginning to admit 
there was some art about it. 

I had first seen the work of Miss Adé 
de Bethune in the Catholic Worker 
and I wanted her to do stations of the 
cross. I wrote three or four letters to 
a Mr. A. Bethune before I found out 
it was a girl, Then she came on and 
became very much interested. She did 
some very fine work for us, and I think 
this was so because she was interested 
in the way we were building. Graham 
Carey said of the lancets in the bap- 
tistry that they were some of the finest 
he had ever seen and that he doubted 
whether she could ever do it as well 


again, 


I was a little surprised to find out 
that others who have critical judgment 
like it, too. A very cultured lady came 
to see me recently. She had just re- 
turned from Europe and was telling 
me about an artist over there who was 
doing some very fine work. I looked at 
the pictures she had with her and then 
we went over to the church. When she 
saw the paintings by Adé de Bethune 
(there are 22 of them, carrying out the 
idea of the throne of the Almighty sur- 
rounded by His angels and saints) she 
looked at them carefully and said, 
“That is very good. It is much better 
than my friend’s work. She is a great 
artist.” So I was rather pleased to see 
that we had something that people 
liked. I was even more pleased to real- 
ize that people find it easy to love the 
fundamental and deep if they are 
given half a chance to break with mid- 
dle-class prettiness. 


A young priest, about to make his rounds among the sick of the 
parish one sultry day in early August, noticed a bundle of fans on the 
table in the front office of the rectory. He picked up the fans and on 
his rounds that day he gave one to each of his sick. A blessing, a few 
words of cheer and, to top it all off beautifully, a nice fan to cool the 
oven breath of August, He found he had enough fans to go around, 
with one to spare. On his way back to the rectory, he glanced at the 
spare idly. Wide-eyed, he looked again. Under the picture on the fan, 
he read, “For your undertaker problems, see K. C. Jones.” 


The Messenger of the Precious Blood (Feb. ’42). 




































Condensed from Catholic Missions* 


The Philippine Islands are an 
archipelago of 7,083 islands extending 
about 1,152 miles from north to south 
and 688 miles from east to west. The 
northern part of the small Batanes 
group is neighbor to the Japanese 
owned island of Formosa (88 miles 
distant) and a few hours from Hong 
Kong. In the south, Moro vintas can 
cross with ease from the Sulu group to 
the island of Borneo. Land area of the 
islands is 144,400 square miles, which 
is the size of the states of Nevada and 
Connecticut. Of the islands’ 73 million 
acres some 63% are suitable for culti- 
Y, million acres are 
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vation, but only 10 
planted. 

The largest islands are Luzon (about 
the size of Kentucky), Mindanao, Sa- 
mar, Negros, Palawan, Panay, Mindo- 
ro, Leyte, Bohol, Masbate and Cebu, 
the latter being a little smaller than 
Delaware. The capital is Manila with a 
population of 624,000. It is situated on 
Manila Bay, which has the finest har- 
bor in all the Far East, with a circum- 
ference of 125 miles. Scattered some 
220 miles southwestward from Minda- 
nao to Borneo is the Sulu archipelago, 
populated chiefly by Moros who are 
Mohammedans in religion. 

The climate of the islands is tropical 
in general, varying from 72° in the 
cold season to 87° in the hot months, 


The Philippine Islands 



























Survey of Catholicism there 


which last from March to June. But the 
trade winds make them bearable and 
even pleasant. The months from July 
to October bring torrential rains, caus- 
ing floods in the low lands. 

On the west and north coasts of the 
archipelago is the South China sea, the 
region of typhoons which used to take 
a great toll in sailors’ lives. The north- 
ern islands lie within this region. There 
was no way to foretell the dread storms 
or to trace their paths until the coming 
of the Jesuit missioner, Father Frederi- 
co Faura, who developed the crude lit- 
tle “weather bureau” which Father 
Colina, S.J., had opened at the Jesuit 
College of Manila in 1865. This “bu- 
reau” was the beginning of the now 
justly famous Manila Observatory. 
When Father Faura announced he 
could predict the terrible typhoon, he 
was considered a dreamer. But when 
he gave timely warning to Manila of 
a typhoon that struck it, he and his sci- 
entific accomplishments received inter- 
national recognition. Today six Jesuit 
missionary scientists with 40 Filipino 
assistants are classed as Philippine gov- 
ernment officials. They control a net- 
work of scientific stations covering the 
whole archipelago. 

Under the general name of Filipinos 
is meant the inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines who are civilized and Christian. 


*109 E. 38th St., New York City. March, 1942. 

















It has included many Catholic bishops, 
university teachers, doctors, lawyers, 
writers and government officials. Not 
classed under the name are the Moros, 
the Igorots or other uncivilized tribes. 
The early influences of the Asiatic con- 
tinent, of Arabia and India, the three 
centuries of Spanish and the last 40 
years of American rule have produced 
in the Philippines a unique social and 
cultural pattern. A people, geographi- 
cally and racially close to the great civ- 
ilizations of the East, has become west- 
ernized to a large degree. But the 
Spanish language, though still used in 
official and social circles, has never 
become the language of the people, 
nor has English, though taught in the 
schools now for 40 years. Of the 87 na- 
tive languages of the islands two pre- 
dominate: the Tagalog and Bisaya. 
Even those who speak Spanish and 
English use their native dialect in or- 
dinary conversation. Physically the Fil- 
ipino is of medium height, with a 
brownish skin, clear black eyes, promi- 
nent cheek bones, wide nostrils, full 
lips and fine teeth. The women are 
noted for their lustrous and luxuriant 
black hair. 

It has been said that Catholicism in 
the Philippines is the personification 
of the popular character and sentiment. 
It is so completely identified with the 
people that it seems to have been made 
for them. 

Among the noncivilized tribes of 
the Philippines are Negritos who call 
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themselves the original owners of the 
island of Luzon but who now number 
no more than some 30,000. They are 
a race of woolly-haired, sooty black 
pygmies, the tallest of whom are not 
over 4 feet, 5 inches, Long ago they 
were driven back into the wilds, From 
them Negros Island takes its name. On 
Mindoro, where the Fathers of the Di- 
vine Word labor, dwell another dwarf- 
ish people called the Mangyans. They 
are a strange people, shy and timid, 
living in temporary bamboo huts 
thatched with palm leaves, On seeing 
a stranger they cast down their eyes 
and will not approach unless called to 
in a friendly voice. Then they look up 
furtively, waveringly, questioningly, 
doubtfully. They have a chief who is 
a little, quiet, modest king of a poor 
miniature kingdom. Many of them 
boast of a Christian name because of 
their association with the Filipinos. 

[gorots, Tinggians, headhunters and 
other pagan tribes in large numbers 
inhabit the northern and central parts 
of Luzon, including Abra and Moun- 
tain Province. The Spanish missioners 
mever succeeded in converting these 
wild mountaineers. 

A generation before the Spaniards 
came, Malay Mohammedans known 
as Moros, or Moors, sailed their vintas 
across the China sea to the island of 
Mindanao to trade and spread with 
fire and sword their creed among the 
native tribes. Up the rivers they went, 
constructing stone fortresses to defend 
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themselves against attack. They also 
settled upon the archipelago of little 
islands to the southwest called the Sulu 
group and formed, with a portion of 
Borneo, an independent state under a 
sultan. One of the great merits of the 
Spanish Augustinian missioners is that 
they stopped the triumphant march of 
Islam over all the Philippines and so 
perhaps over all China, Japan and In- 
dia. Several Spanish attempts were 
made to subdue the Moros but for 300 
years they remained unconquered un- 
til in recent times they were quieted 
by the American forces. The 660,000 
Moros are not scattered over the Is- 
lands; they reside in the limited terri- 
tory of Mindanao and the Sulu archi- 
pelago, with some of them located on 
Palawan. 

Recent statistics of the 16-million 
population of the Philippines show ap- 
proximately: Catholics, 79% (12,640,- 
000); Mohammedans (Moros in Min- 
danao and the Sulu Islands), 44%% 
(660,000); pagans, 44%9% (660,000); 
3uddhists and Shintoists (Chinese and 
Japanese), 1% (160,000); Aglipayan 
schismatics, Protestants and “Indiffer- 
entists,” 114% (1,880,000). 

Not until after American occupa- 
tion of the Islands was Protestantism 
known there, when it manifested a 
sudden enthusiasm to “Christianize” 
the Catholics of the archipelago. The 
effect has been to create a dangerous 
spirit of indifference towards all re- 
ligion throughout the islands. Much re- 
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sponsibility for this pernicious growth 
is caused by the public secular-school 
system just as it is in the U. S.* 

This poor showing throws into bold 
relief the work the Spanish missioners 
did in elevating and Christianizing a 
whole people from the untutored and 
pagan state in which they found them. 
The Philippine hierarchy has taken 
measures to counteract the secularism 
of the schools by establishing the paro- 
chial-school system as we know it. But 
of course Catholic schools are greatly 
handicapped by lack of means. Cath- 
olic Action is being highly organized 
throughout the archipelago as a most 
effective means for the preservation of 
the faith. 

The greatest need of the Philippines 
is priests. Out of the 16-million popu- 
lation there are only some 1,500 priests, 
or one to every 10,000. No people can 
keep the faith without priests. For this 
reason Pope Pius XI wrote what was 
his last letter, and practically from his 
deathbed. In it he asked the bishops of 
the Islands to increase the number of 
Filipino priests, of whom there are 
now some 800. 

Seminaries for Filipinos in the Is- 
lands are now established in the arch- 
dioceses of Manila and Cebu, and in 
the dioceses of Calbayog, Jaro, Lipa, all 
under the care of the Vincentians; and 
in Lingayen and Vigan under the care 
of the Fathers of the Divine Word. In 
addition the Jesuits and other mission- 


*See CatHo.ic Dicest, Jan. ’40, p. 16. 
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ary Orders are training Filipino youths _ the Jesuits of the New York-Maryland 
for the priesthood. Approximately 1,500 _ province having 62 Filipino scholastics, 
clerical students are now in the major 17 Brothers and 23 Filipino priests in 
and minor seminaries of the Islands, _ its ranks, 


i 
The First Was Lost 


The story of how Father Aloysius H. Schmitt was killed in action 
at Pearl Harbor was told to me by Lieut. (J. G.) Bill Ingram, nephew 
of the famous Annapolis football coach, Navy Bill Ingram. Bill himself 
was a star for the Navy team in 1936, ’37 and 38. 


“By the way,” said Bill to me, “did you know Chaplain Schmitt?” 
“No,” I said. 


“Well, he was chaplain aboard the Oklahoma—a young fellow 
and a swell person, and he certainly lived up to the best traditions of 
your profession.” 


“How?” I asked. 


“He was on the Oklahoma when she was hit. When the general 
alarm sounded, he went to his station, with about 150 other men, All 
hatches and ports were battened down. The ship was struck so hard 
and fast that she began to heel over at a terrific angle before the 
hatches could be opened. 


“The Padre and the men were in the corridor, squeezed like sar- 
dines; finally an aviator managed, with superhuman use of muscle, 
to open a hatch far enough to let a man through. He yelled, ‘Gangway 
for the Padre! Let him out!’ 


“There was complete darkness except for a little light from the 
hatch, and young doomed sailors pushed each other aside to make 
way for the priest to escape. 


“The answer came from the chaplain, ‘Pull out the men nearest 
the hatch. I’ll stay with the rest of my boys.’ 


“Six men escaped. The ship heeled over. Darkness again! The 
Padre was with his boys.” 


Navy Chaplain John P. Kelly quoted in the Baltimore Catholic Review (27 March ’42). 











Be Your Own Banker 


By ROBERT F. KILROY, O.M.I. 
Condensed from the Odlate World* 


Did you know that Joe Brennan 
was moving? Oh, no, he’s not leaving 
Holy Angels’ parish. Says he wouldn’t 
leave this parish for free rent in Buck- 
ingham palace. But he’s actually leav- 
ing the little flat at 12-6th St., rear. Go- 
ing to own a little home of his own 
now—but that’s another story. 

When Joe came to Holy Angels, he 
and Annie appeared to be very happy. 
They made as nice-looking a couple as 
you would care to meet. But behind 
the carefree appearance was the prob- 
lem which confronts so many young 
people starting out in married life, 
financial worries. You see, Joe wasn’t 
making as much money then as he is 
now; and Annie—well, Annie was ex- 
pecting a baby in a short time. The 
anticipated joy of the blessed event was 
overshadowed every now and then by 
the timeworn question, “How will we 
pay all the bills?” 

A friend told Joe about the Holy 
Angels’ parish credit union, and its 
many financial and commercial serv- 
ices. Joe wanted to know right away 
just what a credit union was, how it 
operated, how sound was its financial 
structure, and what it could do for 
him. After Mass on Sunday, he called 
at the credit-union office in the rectory. 
“What are all of these people doing 


Wolf becomes fur piece 


here?” he asked one of the men wait- 
ing near the office. 

“Why, these folks are all members, 
bringing in their savings. Of course, 
some of them may be taking out 
loans.” 

“Loans!” Joe exclaimed, wide-eyed. 
“This is something new to me. What 
is it all about?” 

“I guess you must be new in this 
parish, or you would know about it 
already,” replied his acquaintance. “It 
is widely recommended by the Oblate 
Fathers here, particularly Father Kel- 
ley, who inaugurated this cooperative 
effort. Why don’t you drop into his 
office just across the hall, and let him 
tell you the whole story?” 

Joe received a sincere welcome from 
Father Kelley, who is always glad to 
interest someone else in the credit- 
union movement. Of course, Joe didn’t 
learn all about credit unions in one 
visit. But he learned enough to con- 
vince him that it was just the right set- 
up for an average workingman—and 
family man—like himself. So he paid 
the registration fee of 25c and not long 
afterwards (as soon as his deposits 
amounted to $5) became the owner of 
his first share in the credit union. 

As weeks passed Joe found out that 
thecredit union had two important fea- 


*Holy Wood, Essex, N. Y. April, 1942. 
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tures, One was the training it gave him 
in making small but systematic weekly 
savings. He found it easy to drop into 
the office after Mass on Sunday to 
make his deposit. The other practical 
service was the ready source of short- 
term credit when any urgent need 
arose. 

Joe was able to furnish his flat nicely 
with the financial help of the credit 
union, Annie needed a parlor set bad- 
ly. Joe discovered that the credit union 
had a working agreement with a local 
firm which offered a 30% discount to 
credit-union members on the market 
price of such a commodity, and took 
advantage of this service. 

Annie was now in joyful expectancy, 
hoping the child would be a little boy, 
and thanking God that Joe and she 
could see their way clear from now on. 
There would be no maternity bills to 
worry them. She could choose either of 
two local hospitals, both of which had 
contracts with the credit union for hos- 
pitalization at a 10% discount. Joe 
would have no trouble obtaining a 
loan from the credit union for the hos- 
pital bill and he could pay it back in 
small amounts, 

When the time came, Joe borrowed 
$150 to cover the bills. He reserved a 
semiprivate room for Annie. His loan, 
by the way, was to be paid back in 15 
monthly installments of approximate- 
ly $10 each. 

You should have seen Joe the day 


little Joey was born. He was the hap- 


piest daddy east of the Mississippi! He 
thanked God for the social and eco- 
nomic vision which had provided a 
credit union in his parish as a practical 
means of living a good Christian life. 

The curtain had not yet been lifted 
entirely for Joe and Annie. They had 
benefitted in a practical way by partak- 
ing of the privileges extended to credit- 
union members. But they were not yet 
fully acquainted with the philosophy 
of the cooperative movement under- 
lying the credit-union structure. They 
received an inkling of all this when 
the annual meeting was held. 

Annie could not attend since she 
had to stay home with Joey. But Joe 
attended, along with several friends, 
His education in cooperative econom- 
ics grew by leaps and bounds as the 
minutes passed. 

He was amazed to hear that at the 
end of the first year of its existence, 
the Holy Angels Parishioners’ Federal 
Credit Union had taken in $8,386 from 
395 members; that 155 members had 
taken out loans totaling $15,431; that 
his credit union was able to declare a 
4% dividend on members’ shares for 
the first year. Furthermore he learned 
that all funds are deposited in a bank 
covered by the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation; that a School Sav- 
ings Bank had been started by the chil- 
dren of Holy Angels’ parochial school, 
and that the youngsters had saved $355 
in three months; and that, most signifi- 
cant of all, the credit union had a per- 
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fectly clear operating record for the 
year, no losses, and no delinquent 
loans. 

When the election of officers for the 
coming year was over and reports by 
the committees read, the principal 
speaker, State Senator Walter J. Ma- 
honey, was introduced. Senator Maho- 
ney stressed the significance of the 
work the Oblate Fathers were doing. 
He spoke, also, in praise of the vision 
and cooperation of the Grey Nuns of 
D’Youville College for extending to 
Father Kelley the facilities of their in- 
stitution for his program of education 
in cooperative philosophy and credit 
unions. Joe learned that the first free 
school on cooperative banking had 
been conducted at D’Youville College 
by Father Kelley, and that as a result 
of his efforts, 71 credit unions had been 


set up in western New York state. 

When he returned home that night, 
Joe told Annie all he could remember 
about the meeting. Both of them re- 
solved to be more than mere members 
of their parish credit union in the fu- 
ture. They would try to do some read- 
ing about cooperatives, and attend the 
discussion groups at D’Youville, after 
they settled in their new home. 

Say, I started to tell you that Joe was 
moving, didn’t I? Sure, he’s leaving 
the old place on 6th St. He is making 
better money now and, what is more, 
he has learned to save some of it each 
week. Joe gives all the credit, however, 
to the credit union. He says it’s not 
only a money saver, but a lifesaver as 
well. He thinks credit unions should 
be set up in every parish, club, frater- 
nity and trade union. 


Cardinal Richard of Paris, who died shortly after the turn of the century, 
was a great lover of the poor. In order to keep him in clothes, his servant 


had to resort to a stratagem. 


“Your Eminence,” his servant said to him one day, “I know of a wretch- 
edly poor man who has not a single shirt fit to wear, Will you be so good 


as to help him?” 


“Certainly,” replied the cardinal. “How many shirts does he need?” 
“I think it would be well to give him a good supply. Who knows when 


he will be able to get any more?” 


“Very well. Cotton shirts, I suppose. They are cheaper.” 
“Cotton? That would do, of course. But this man has never worn any 


but linen shirts.” 


“Well, the good fellow must not change his habits. Get linen ones. I will 


pay for them.” 


A little later the cardinal saw the new shirts in his own clothespress. 





The Liguorian (April ’42). 
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Dancing Is for Fun 


Horse-’n-buggy jitterbugging 


The spontaneous revival of old- 
fashioned square dancing is a national 
phenomenon, Beginning simultane- 
ously in a dozen separated corners of 
the country, it has swept from New 
York to California and from Dallas to 
Detroit. Jitterbugs and businessmen, 
slum dwellers and even society matrons 
have become hilarious devotees. 

One of the most enthusiastic of the 
revivalists is Dr. Lloyd Shaw, the prin- 
cipal of the Cheyenne Mountain public 
school in Colorado Springs. Right in 
his home town he has started 25 differ- 
ent dance groups, all of which keep on 
growing. 

In the last two years, Shaw has trav- 
eled 50,000 miles, teaching, demon- 
strating and persuading. Thousands 
have been infected by his enthusiasm; 
it would be impossible to estimate the 
number of square-dance groups that 
have resulted. By temperament and 
metabolism, Shaw is a showman and 
a missionary. In demonstrating the 
wholesome pleasures and healthy re- 
lease that group dances provide, he 
uses troupes of boys and girls from his 
school. They are by now so widely 
known that if they filled all engage- 
ments offered they would never be at 
home. As it is, they make many skort 
trips and two extended tours annually. 


By FARNSWORTH CROWDER 


Condensed from Recreation* 


They have danced at the University of 
California and at New York Univer- 
sity; in Kansas City and in Henry 
Ford’s Greenfield Village; at the 1940 
convention of the Physical Education 
Association and at the National Folk 
Festival in Washington, where they 
stirred crowds of 10,000 to roaring en- 
thusiasm. 

Two sets (16 dancers), the pick of 
Cheyenne Mountain youngsters, make 
up the company. They travel by motor 
coach (the gift of an admiring patron). 
Their fee of $150 to $200 a perform- 
ance just about covers expenses. 

They present the peasant dances of 
Europe to show the folk-dance back- 
ground; early American dances, with 
the girls in hoops and the boys in tails; 
dances of Mexico and the Southwest; 
and dances of the cowboy, with the 
boys in ranch trappings and the girls 
in period skirts. The youngsters dance 
superbly, but retain the unspoiled 
charm of anxious youth. They wear 
themselves to a frazzle answering au- 
dience demands for “More, more!” 
And Shaw, as master of ceremonies, is 
always part of the show. 

When Lloyd Shaw at 24 was offered 
the principalship of a suburban school, 
people warned him, “It’s a first step to 
nowhere.” But staying in that job, he 


*315 4th Ave., New York City. November, 1940. 
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has won for himself a couple of honor- 
ary doctorates, made himself the most 
popular speaker in his part of the coun- 
try, taught on the faculty of the state 
university, and served as university 
trustee, 

He is a hobby enthusiast. He has led 
his pupils into nature study, camping 
and mountaineering activities. He be- 
came interested in horses, learned to 
ride, and to rope and wrestle steers. 
He began to mingle with ranchers and 
cowhands, particularly the old-timers. 
And thus he rediscovered the cowboy 
dances, a rich, almost unexplored prov- 
ince of true Americana. He studied 
them through observation and inquiry. 
They delighted his youngsters and 
suited Shaw’s noisy, vigorous personal- 
ity. Henry Ford, square-dance enthusi- 
ast himself, threw open his collections 
of material. Shaw became an expert, 
can get technical and heated over the 
differences between the Rattlesnake 
Twist and the Post-hole Digger Roll. 
He can call every turn, every pungent 
line of patter, for 90 different dances. 

Directing a dance, he rears joyously 
back on his heels, his head high. His 
voice booms forth, now harshly un- 
pleasant, now laughing, now singing 
off key, melodramatic, pleading, senti- 
mental, but as compelling at the pit of 
the stomach as a foghorn or a pipe or- 
gan. He is so adaptable that he can run 
off with roaring success a square dance 
for a group of hypercritical college 
youth, for western ranchers, or for Low- 


May 


ell Thomas’ Putnam county friends, 

The cowboy dances, Shaw contends, 
are much closer to American tempera- 
ment and soil than jazz. Migrants into 
the western ranges brought their Ken- 
tucky running sets, their New England 
quadrilles, their Mexican and Euro- 
pean dances. From this basic raw ma- 
terial, the cowboy developed patterns 
to suit himself. Having little patience 
with over-refinements and niceties, he 
chucked them. His dances took on a 
freedom, flexibility and masculine vig- 
or expressive of his restless character. 
These are the easiest of the squares to 
learn, the most fun to do. 

Shaw’s book, Cowboy Dances, which 
he wrote last year, gives detailed direc- 
tions, diagrams and calls for 75 of 
them. So many teachers, far and wide, 
have requested instruction, that Shaw 
has had to set aside a part of his sum- 
mer to accommodate them with a class, 

Shaw quarrels with those purists 
who catch the old dances in traps of 
codification, rules and authenticity and 
mummify them. “Let’s bring grand- 
father’s old dances back,” he says, “but 
let’s bring them back alive! 

“This old dancing is packed with 
hidden treasures,” he says. “It is ther- 
apy for all of us who are suffering from 
the creeping lethargies of stale social 
motions and vicarious recreation. It af- 
fords an hour of respite from a world 
that is too much with us.” 

Men, particularly, enjoy the cowboy 
dances, Their arms swing and theif 
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heels fly. Warming to the fun, they 
grow red in the face, slap their hands, 
lustily sing, and sweat with the un- 
ashamed frankness of harvest hands. 
Men lost in having such a whale of a 
good time simply can’t be laughed at. 
You long, instead, to laugh with them. 
Very well, why don’t you? Assemble 

a congenial group or go to it with one 
already in existence. Find a teacher or 
procure a manual and tie to an able 
musician, Select a caller and then hold 
the threat of expulsion over him if he 
descends to the nasal twang. 

Hang up your coat 

And spit on the wall, 

Swing your partners 

And promenade all. 


y 


But take it easy. Grandfather’s dances 
are so active that moderns grown soft 
in sedentary occupations may at first 
overdo. 

You'll like the sweep and freedom. 
You'll be able to employ the latitude 
that the old cavorting allows, not only 
for individual capers but for mistakes. 
The simple music and the salty idio- 
matic calls will make rare good listen- 
ing. If you bring a little imagination to 
it, you will meet after a fashion and 
come to know, with a friendlier sym- 
pathy, that folksy, hearty, democratic 
grandfather of yours who, while sub- 
duing a continent, created on the side 
a marvelous pattern for lusty, whole- 
some pleasure. 


It is supposed to have happened to a young married couple who employed 


a foreign-born maid just learning English. One night Mr. C. came home 
about midnight (Mrs. C. had retired early because of a cold) and found a 


slip of paper on the table with a telephone number and this cryptic message: 
“Mr. C. Klop. Mrs. C. Klop, Sooncha Cuminklop. Nomerra Holets 


Gombe clop.” 


After puzzling over it for a while—he had just come from a meeting of 


his militia unit and his excited imagination thought it might be a code mes- 
sage—he finally woke up his wife. Together they went to work on the mes- 
sage until at last Mrs. C., repeating the words out loud, stumbled onto its 
meaning. The maid had evidently answered the phone and had desperately 
taken down the message in the only way she could manage: “Mr. C., call up. 
Mrs. C., call up. Soon as you come in, call up. No matter how late it’s going 


to be, call up.” The Liguorian (April ’42). 















Oscar 


By MARIUS RISLEY 


Condensed from the Victorian* 


Oscar of the Waldorf was born Os- 
car Michel Tschirky, and despite many 
titles that describe his calling, he is not 
a chef! Oscar prefers the title maitre 
d’hétel and explains that his duties are 
administrative, not primarily culinary, 
for although Oscar was first recog- 
nized for his skill in cookery, he now 
commands the entire art of playing 
host to the world’s great at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

There was no Waldorf-Astoria, how- 
ever, when Oscar Tschirky was born 
in Switzerland in 1866. There he spent 
his boyhood, doing farm work in sum- 
mer and tending a gymnasium in win- 
ter, until at 16 the strong, ambitious 
lad sailed for America. He applied for 
citizenship within an hour of his ar- 
rival at Ellis Island. The same day, 
Oscar looked for work in a hotel and 
was accepted by Edward Stokes, pro- 
prietor of New York’s then famous 
Hoffman House. Stokes made the bus 
boy his personal waiter, and every 
morning Oscar fried eggs “just so” in 
his employer’s presence while the latter 
read the Morning Herald. 

At that time, Oscar says, he learned 
that the best time to approach anyone 
for a favor is after a good meal. Seizing 
a moment of content one morning 
after a platter of those delicious eggs, 


Artist cooking on all four burners 


Oscar begged Stokes for permission to 
work at the famous Hoffman House 
bar. Stokes consented, but had the eggs 
not been “just right” that morning Os- 
car's career might have been delayed 
or even altered. 

Four years later Oscar left the Hoff- 
man House already something of a 
connoisseur of cuisine, although he 
had never been a chef, The next five 
years were spent as a caterer at Del- 
monico’s, New York’s most famous 
restaurant, where the name Oscar be- 
came synonymous with cuisine to New 
York’s wealthiest epicures. 

In 1892, when the Waldorf was pre- 
paring for its grand opening, Oscar 
presented to the proprietor a record- 
breaking letter of recommendation 
comprising ten pages of endorsements 
signed by many of New York’s great- 
est leaders. He was quickly signed as 
maitre d’hétel. Oscar was on hand the 
day the Waldorf opened, on March 14, 
1893, ten days after President Cleve- 
land’s second inauguration, Oscar has 
known and served all the presidents 
since Cleveland. 

Of all the First Ladies, he remem- 
bers Mrs. Harding best because it was 
she who sent him her cook’s waffle 
recipe. “Your waffles are excellent,” 
Mrs. Harding told him, “but my cook 


* Lackawanna, N.Y. April, 1942. 
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in Marion, Ohio, can do better.” Mrs. 
Dewey, wife of the hero of Manila, re- 
quested his recipe for the kidney-bacon 
rolls that delighted her husband dur- 
ing their honeymoon at the Waldorf. 
And Rosa Ponselle prizes some of his 
unpublished salad recipes, 

It is said of Oscar of the Waldorf 
that “he has served everybody who was 
anybody and got to New York during 
the past half century,” and that “he 
still knows more people from all over 
the world than anyone else in the U.S. 
The secret of such success is worth 
noting. Oscar states it simply: “Good 
food and courtesy.” He wishes to pass 
on the words of wisdom which he 
learned years ago from the Waldorf- 
Astoria manager, Mr. Boldt, who said, 
“Never forget that courtesy is the 
cheapest thing we give, and the most 
important. Understand people. Any- 
one, no matter how eccentric, can be 
liked when he is 


studied sympathetically.” 


understood and 


Among the eccentrics Oscar has had 
to deal with was Clemenceau. The Ti- 
ger insisted on a breakfast of onion 
soup which was served at three o’clock 
in the morning. For the rite Clemen- 
ceau wore white kid gloves. 

“But the French statesman wasn’t 
just trying to be difficult,” Oscar ex- 
plains. “Everything was understand- 
able under the circumstances. First of 
all, Clemenceau was a hard-working 
man 80. He was diabetic and 


onion soup was prescribed for his diet. 


past 
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The gloves prevented a skin irritation 
which accompanied his digestive dis- 
order, and he ate at three in the morn- 
ing simply because he could not sleep 
any later. And why should he lie 
awake hungry, low in energy, because 
he needed nourishment?” 

Probably no other factor has contrib- 
uted so much to Oscar’s success as his 
cardinal principle of never repeating 
what has been said by persons dining 
in his presence. Because of this quality 
he is in demand wherever potentates 
wish to discuss grave matters in secret. 

Oscar has three sons. His wife, 
Sophie Bertisch of New York City, is 
better known as “Mrs. Oscar” at the 
Waldorf. Mrs. Oscar dislikes city life 
and lives on their model 1,000-acre 
farm in Ulster county, New York. An 
authority everywhere else, Oscar ad- 
mits he is not tolerated in his wife’s 
kitchen. 

The famous guide of gastronomic 
destinies has seen the world change 
since he began practicing his talents in 
the *80’s. He has seen the age of femi- 
nism and its influence upon American 
women and he strongly urges women 
to appreciate their opportunities for re- 
alizing the best in life: a home, love, 
security, social position, and children. 
“To be mistress of an American home 
is the greatest career possible to any 
woman,” he asserts. 

He has also a great deal to say on 
the subject of cooking: “Cooking is a 
neglected art, a province of magic be- 
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longing to women, and with which 
they can make any ordinary home a 
palace of happiness. 

“Good food need not be expensive. 
In fact, the inexpensive foods are the 
best. An extra pound of butter a week 
used judiciously could transform most 
meals into miracles. Good cooking 
means taking pains, but that is the 
price of any great achievement. Now- 
adays, with electric stoves and ventila- 
tion, a woman can cook astounding 
dishes with less trouble than was re- 
quired in my youth to cook a stew. 

“Some day, with our improved re- 
frigeration, and airplanes transporting 


freight, the rarest tropical fruits will 
be offered at moderate cost on our 
northern markets. The jungles of 
South America and the West Indies 
and Mexico are rich with foods that 
would be strange and delightful to 
civilized palates.” 

Oscar recalled the thrill he once re- 
ceived when learning that his custard, 
eaten on one day, became, by some 
mystery of metabolism, the energy 
with which Sarah Bernhardt enacted 
a beautiful “Camille” on the morrow. 
“Surely,” he said, “the cook deserves 
to receive at least some credit in such 
successes!” 


Morale is when a soldier believes that his army is the best army in the 
world; that his regiment is the best regiment in the army; that his company 
is the best company in the regiment; that his squad is the best squad in the 
company; and that he himself is the best goldarn soldier of the whole ad- 


jectival outfit. 


Quoted by Francis Davitt in the Melbourne Advocate (25 Dec. °41). 


When George V was prince and lieutenant of marines he was undergoing 








his military information test, supervised by an army man. The deck of the 
battleship was cleared for action and had no guard rails. The prince put the 
squad through formations making the army officer sputter at his unfamiliar- 
ity with things military. The prince finally had his squad lined up making 
hell-bent, double time, for stern, when he either lost his tongue or forgot to 
bring them about. As the squad came within two feet of the stern, the army 
officer, purple in the face, yelled, “Good Lord, man, can’t you at least say 
good-by to them?” The Voice of St. Jude (Feb. ’42). 
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Mice & men 


God and the War 


By FULTON J. SHEEN 


Condensed from a Catholic Hour broadcast* 


“Why does God not stop the 


war?” The answer is to be found in 
yet another question, namely: “What 
would be the divine cost of stopping 
this war?” or, “What would God have 
to do in order to stop this war?” The 
answer is, God would have to destroy 
human freedom. 

This is not the only kind of world 
God could have made. He could have 
made a world without freedom. He 
could have so fashioned us that we 
would have been good with the same 
necessity with which the sun rises in 
the east and sets in the west. 

But God willed not to make a me- 
chanical universe, peopled by robots; 
ather did He choose to communicate 
to us something of Himself, namely, 
His freedom—not in the same degree 
of perfection, of course, but enough of 
it to say a “no” which would give 
charm to a “yes” when we freely chose 
to say it. In other words, God chose to 
make a moral universe, where charac- 
ters would emerge by the right use 
of freedom—a universe where there 
would be patriots because men might 
be traitors; a universe like a battlefield, 
where there might be heroes because 
men might be cowards; a universe like 
the Church, where there might be 


saints because men might be devils. 


Take this quality of freedom away 
from man and there would be no more 
reason to honor the fortitude of mar- 
tyrs and soldiers than to honor the 
flames or the bullets which sent them 
to their death. 

There is one word which sums up 
God’s plan in making the universe, 
and that is love. God made each heart 
capable of love. But love implies a 
choice, Love is not only an affirmation; 
it is a negation. If I choose this, I neces- 
sarily reject that. A heart that loves 
must be a heart to give or to keep. 
Therefore, because God willed to make 
us so we could love Him in this world, 
He had to make us free; but if He 
made us free to love, He had to make 
it possible for us to be free to hate. 

God pledged Himself, after giving 
us that freedom, never to destroy it, 
regardless of how many petulant souls 
would shriek against Him, “Why does 
God not stop the war?” God could 
challenge us, overrule us, permit us to 
be visited by the consequences of our 
misdeeds, but He would never destroy 
that great gift of freedom. Man could, 
if he so wanted, go on defying God 
for all time and eternity, subvert His 
moral law, blast the cosmos, and even 
break His heart. 

In this sense the decree of creation 


*Over the NBC network, March 8, 1942. 
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to make man free was also the decree 
of Calvary, for a free man that could 
break His commandment could also 
crucify Him. Not even then would 
God destroy human freedom; but in 
His goodness He would make man’s 
misuse of freedom the “happy fault,” 
the occasion of offering Himself as a 
holocaust of love, not to force men 
back to Him, for His hands and feet 
were nailed, but to entice them back 
by a revelation of love greater than 
which no man hath: that he lay down 
his life for a friend. 

This brings us to the question: 
“Could God stop the war?” Most cer- 
tainly! But to do so He would have 
to destroy our freedom! 

We say we are fighting for freedom? 
Then why do we ask God to destroy 
it—and that is precisely what we de- 
mand in asking: “Why does God not 
stop the war?” We say we are fighting 
to destroy dictators. Then why do we 
ask God to become a dictator? 

Where then should the blame be 
placed: on God’s gift of freedom, or 
on our abuse of freedom? Have we 
not been too proud to admit that we 
might be sinful? Whenever the worid 
goes wrong, we blame it on systems, 
tyrannies, governments, unsound eco- 
nomics, or bad glands—but never on 
our own will, 

To know how much the modern 
world has abused freedom, cast a 
glance at the two false theories of lib- 
eralism and totalitarianism. Liberalism 


May 


defines freedom as the right to do} 
whatever you please; and that is the 7 
way freedom is understood by 90% of 3 
young Americans educated in nonreli- 
gious institutions. If freedom means @ 
that, it means anarchy. Freedom thus § 
becomes a physical power, not a moral § 
power; an absence of law instead of a 
respect for it; a right without a corre. 4 
sponding duty; a license without re § 
sponsibility. | 
Totalitarianism defines freedom as 
a duty to do what you must. If freedom 
means that, it means tyranny. Free @ 
dom thus becomes a duty without a | 
right, and comes into being only when § 
the individual will identifies itself with ] 
the will of the dictator. Under this sys- 9 
tem there is no will but the class will 9 
or the national will or the race will. 
Let loose false concepts of freedom % 
like that in the world and you cannot | 
stop war. The first abuse of freedom, 
which identifies it with absence of law 7 
or self-expression, creates war through | 
conflicting egotisms; the second abuse 7 
of freedom, which identifies it with the 9 
will of the dictator, begets war through J 
force and violence. That is not the kind 
of freedom God gave us; that is the 1 
way we distorted it. True freedom does § 
not mean the right to do whatever you 4 
please, nor the duty to do whatever you 
must; but it means the right to do 1 
whatever you ought; and oughtnes § 
implies law, responsibility, purpose 
Freedom is inseparable from the God § 
of love who made us. 
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As the pendulum is most free to 
swing when it has a fixed point of sus- 
pension, so we are most free when we 
are rooted in the law and the love of 
the God who made us. And that is 
what our divine Lord meant when He 
said, “The truth shall make you free.” 


§ Our Declaration of Independence af- 


| firms that liberty is an “unalienable” 


right, because it is a gift of the Creator. 
In other words, it makes us independ- 


= ent of tyrannies and dictators by mak- 


’ 


® ing a Declaration ot Dependence on 


God. The real evil in the human situa- 


© tion, then, lies in man’s unwillingness 
§ to recognize his finiteness, his creature- 


hood, or the possibility that there exists 
something greater than himself. 
All pride, vanity, sensuality, cruelty, 


§ force, and licentiousness originate in 


; 





man’s denial that freedom is a gift, 
# through which he seeks to give himself 
} the appearance of unconditioned real- 


ity. The sin of man is that he makes 
himself God. 
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Sin is the abuse of freedom; that is 
why the modern man who denied sin 
found himself in a world of dictator- 
ship. Even the idea of hell is bound 
up with freedom, because hell means 
abuse of responsibility. Deny hell and 
you deny responsibility; deny responsi- 
bility and you deny freedom. 

“Why does God not stop the war?” 
Now the question is turned around. 
Why do we not stop warring against 
30d? This war is the effect of our 
abuse of God’s gift of freedom. We 
must therefore not expect God to sus- 
pend the operation of His laws to pro- 
tect us from their consequences. God 
will not suspend the law of gravitation 
to protect the life of a man who vio- 
lates the “oughtness” of his free life by 
throwing himself off the Empire State 
building. Neither will God suspend 
the operation of His moral law to im- 
munize man from a war born of the 
abuse of freedom and the dechristian- 
ization of individual and social life. 


Vivien Leigh, famous film star who is now in England, received 
a letter from a friend in America asking whether she wanted any 
food sent her. Now, the British censorship does not allow such ques- 
tions to be answered in the affirmative, so Miss Leigh replied, “No, 
but send me a bad actor.” I took my dispatch to the censor. He read 
it and passed it, but he must have thought this a strange American 
idea of what’s funny, for not one Englishman in 50 (I afterwards 
tried it) knows that a bad actor is a “ham.” 


From Dawn of Victory by Louis Fischer (New York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, 1942). 































A Forgotten Girl 


By JOSEPHINE 


Condensed from the Grail* 


| have ahome at last, in a hospitality 
house in Wisconsin, after two years on 
the road—two years of tramping, beg- 
ging, conniving, trying to get work. 

Before I started out on the road I 
had prayed long and fervently for 
work—any kind of work. I have my 
B.A., but somehow I just didn’t con- 
nect. I stormed heaven for work! The 
Infant of Prague, our Lady of Lourdes, 
St. Joseph, the Sacred Heart, and all 
the time | was staying on at school, as 
Mother Mercedes told me I was wel- 
come. 

Then I became angry at God, and 
with a black rage in my heart and a 
scowl on my face I left without say- 
ing good-by to Mother Mercedes, The 
school is out on the South Side of Chi- 
cago. Well, I walked from there, down 
to the Loop, and out north to Evanston. 
I had 15c, a few clothes in a brief case. 
I walked all night. Fear kept me on 
the move. It was summer. I slept in a 
park that day. About me were large 
houses. I went to the back door of one 
and asked for food. The maid gave me 
a glass of milk, a slice of cake and an 
orange. I put the orange in my brief 
case. 

It was awfully hard to un-teach my- 
self praying, for all my years I had 
prayed without ceasing. But I had de- 


Faith without food is weak 


cided never to pray again, because God 7 
had forgotten me. 

I slept in the Winnetka depot the 
next day, begged my meals at large | 
houses, and then, out on Green Bay | 
Road, a car stopped. A girl about my 7 
age was at the wheel. I got in. She | 
asked, “Where to?” And I said I had 
no destination. I was a tramp. She was | 
going as far as Troy Center, Wis., and | 
took me along. When we arrived in | 
the village she bought me a meal—she | 
ate with me—and when we parted out- | 
side the restaurant she gave me $2.16, 
all she had in her purse, and her com- | 
pact. 
I started out of the village. After an 7 
hour of walking along a dusty road! 
came upon two women sitting beneath 7 
a tree. They greeted me, asked me to J 
sit with them. 

That was the beginning. You know | 
women tramps go in groups. I stayed | 
with the two women (who will be | 
Joan and June) for months, begged for | 
them, stole for them, divided with / 
them, was loyal to them. 4 

Often we met other tramps, banded 7 
together. And then came winter in the § 
heart of the Wisconsin lakes. Most of | 
the houses are closed in winter. We 
kept our ears open, learned the Joyct | 
cottage, an eight-room house with 4 


*St. Meinrad, Ind. April, 1942. 
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furnace and all the equipment of a city 
home, was vacated winters when the 
family went to Florida, 

We moved in when they moved out, 
Joan was older, imposing. Decked in 
Mrs. Joyce’s clothes she looked like a 
cross between a Roman matron and 
an English duchess, She was the care- 
taker, she said, and the few folks who 
stayed at the lake until October swal- 
lowed it. 

We used their coal, we ate and 
drank everything in their house. There 
were hundreds of cans of food. We 
lived well, When the spring wind nuz- 
zled Joan and June, they were ready 
to start off. I stayed, met the family, 
confessed my iniquity, offered to work 
for what we had eaten and for the coal. 

Mrs. Joyce reacted like an aristocrat. 
She said she forgave me, that it took 
courage to stay and confess. She out- 
fitted me with her daughter’s clothes 
and got me a job near by, in a girls’ 
camp at Palmyra. 

[ was a counsellor and liked it. Two 
months later (when camp closed) I 
had $100 and an idea. I’d stay in the 
camp all winter. It would be necessary 
to go away for a time, but I'd come 
back in October, when the days were 
short and cold. 

[ wasn’t praying or attending Mass 
during this time and kept telling my- 
self I was the girl God forgot. 

[ went on the road again, with my 
money in my shoe, Begged meals, slept 
in fields, and in mid-October, came 
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back to camp. There wasn’t a speck of 
food. There was soap, kerosene, a little 
coal, some kindling and plenty of fire- 
wood, 

I dragged a bed into the kitchen, 
walked to the village every day bring- 
ing home food against the winter when 
I'd not be able to walk three miles to 
a store. There were saws and axes and 
I worked up a goodly pile of wood. 
One day the woman we had bought 
eggs from in summer called, learned I 
was the caretaker, without pay. Would 
I work a day a week for her? She 
couldn’t pay in money but she would 
give me food. I worked for her. Some 
Tuesdays I brought home a pat of but- 
ter, two dozen eggs, a piece of bacon, 
cookies and milk. Invariably she load- 
ed my day’s earnings into the car and 
brought me back to camp. 

She allowed me 25c an hour, and 
I worked eight hours a day. Two dol- 
lars, in barter, brings quite a basket 
of food. 

Summer came all too soon. I had 
written the director for work another 
season but she was getting college girls 
without pay. 

It was the road again. I ate berries, 
raw turnips, raw corn; slept in hay- 
stacks; and finally came, at evening, 
into a camp of men and women 
tramps, as hopeless and unclean a 
bunch of derelicts as I ever saw. 

I stayed with them. Begged in town. 
Went to butcher shops for bones, to 
grocery stores for half-rotted vegetables 
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and fruit. We got a shelter in late Octo- 
ber of that year, a barn on a river bank, 
which we could occupy only on condi- 
tion that we send the men away. We 
sent them. Three women and I lived 
there one winter, an awful winter, for 
they were communistic plus. One was 
a chronic thief, one a drunkard and 
the third was a superpickpocket. 

We lived high. Steak once a day. 
The owner of the place put up a stove, 
loaned us four cots, plenty of bedding, 
dishes, chairs, tables and lamps. To 
earn our fuel, we had to shovel the 
snow from her sidewalk. 

One night the thief came home with 
stockings and purses, bragging she had 
stolen them from a store. I do not 
know why that hurt me since I had 
been eating stolen food all along. But 
I walked away without a word and 
kept walking. I came to a large build- 
ing, and because I was chilled through, 
I went in and—fainted. It was the Wal- 
worth County Poorhouse. I stayed be- 
cause I was ill. In time I ran away, and 
again cast my lot with other women 
tramps. 


As we ate supper, one said, “There | 
is a hospitality house in this town § 
where they keep you, clothe you, feed 
you, get you a job, if you want it, and 
ask no questions.” 

I was terribly tired of tramping, of 7 
snitching food from fields and garbage | 
cans. I asked a few questions, and later 
presented myself at the hospitality 
house known as the Court of Kind- | 
ness. I stayed. 

I help the directress with human | 
derelicts: I understand them so well! | 
I am back to my old-time status; no, 7 
not guite. I'll never completely recover 
the spiritual loveliness I lost while on j 
the road. Prayer comes hard. I have to 
teach myself all over, and it is much ~ 
more difficult than was the un-teach- | 
ing. 

In this Court of Kindness I am con- | 
tent. But the directress needs food 7 
now, and shoes and clothes for men | 
and women. And J think there should | 
be other camps for girls like me who 
have to go on the road, live in filth, | 
fear, chaos and sin, for the most pitiful | 


thing in the world is a woman tramp. | 


A parish priest told the story of the two church spiders discussing 


their winter experiences together. 


“Were you disturbed in the sacristy?” one asked the other. “Not 
too often, but occasionally I was,” came the answer. “And what about 
you?” he went on. “Oh, I was quite all right. I had the sense to 
choose the poor box. I had a most comfortable winter, thank you.” 

The London Catholic Herald (13 Mar. *42). 









Let them eat honey 


Of all the insects in the world, only 
two have been domesticated: the silk- 
worm and the bee. 

A small country place of from three 
to ten acres is large enough for a good 
garden, a flock of chickens, perhaps a 
cow and a pig or two, and for almost 
any number of bees. Of course a small 
place will not have enough clover, fruit 
trees, and other blossoms to keep up 
very many bees; but bees range far and 
wide, and they are just about the only 
intruders that are welcome on land be- 
longing to someone else. Every good 
farmer is glad to see lots of bees in his 
orchards and in his fields because he 
knows that many bees mean good fer- 
tilization of the blossoms, which in 
turn means a good fruit or seed crop. 

If one has more bees than the land 
within easy flying range of the hive 
will support, arrangements can be 
made with the owners of surrounding 
farms to keep a few swarms. Indeed, 
in the fruit-growing regions, such as 
Door County, Wisconsin, where there 
are large cherry orchards, it is common 
practice for orchardists to rent hives of 
bees while the cherries are in bloom. 
Ordinarily the orchardists pay $1 a 
hive, and they like to have eight to 
ten hives for each acre of orchard. Of 


course they want the bees only during 


Bee Facts 
By FRED MAY 


Condensed from the Candle* 


the time the fruit trees are in bloom. 

But after the fruit-tree blossoms are 
gone, all the various clover and hay 
crops come in. Wherever these are 
raised for seed, the more bees there are 
in the fields the better the crop, since 
seed crops depend on pollenization and 
pollenization depends upon insects, 
chiefly bees. 

Just how does one get a start in the 
honey industry; how and where does 
one get the necessary bees to begin 
with? The answer is that you buy 
them by the package. A three-pound 
package of bees with a queen will cost 
around $3.50. The necessary hive and 
other equipment will bring the cost of 
an initial hive of bees up to around 
$7.50. There are 12,000 to 15,000 bees 
in a hive of this sort. The queen lays 
3,000 eggs each day and soon the hive 
is up to full strength of 75,000 workers. 

There are many things to learn 
about the right and wrong way to han- 
dle bees and honey; but beekeepers are 
friendly folk, and they are usually 
more than ready to help a beginner. 
Then, too, the agricultural schools of 
nearly all state universities have book- 
lets, short courses and other helps for 
the beekeeper. One man can take care 
of as many as 500 or 600 hives, though 
the beginner would be wise to start in 


* Wisconsin State Prison, Waupun, Wis. April, 1942. 
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with only a few and learn as he goes 
along. 

Hard and fast figures can scarcely be 
given on the amount of honey pro- 
duced by a colony; there are many vari- 
able factors, such as weather, health of 
the bees, number in the hive, length of 
the season, and so on. However, over 
a period of years one can figure that an 
average hive will produce at least 100 
pounds of honey per season over and 
above its own needs. The price the bee- 


Flights of Fancy 


Artificial as a movie star’s eyelashes. 
—Perspective. 


Prayer: the soul in paraphrase.— 
George Herbert. 


Punched him so hard that he saw 
stars of the first magnitude.—Sister 


M. M. 


Many a true statement has been ut- 
tered through false teeth.—Martin H. 
Vosbeek. 


Every muffled step in the hall made 
her heart bounce like a tennis ball.— 
Gladys Taber. 


All men were born equal, but fortu- 
nately some of them got over it.—Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne. 


Hitler’s Russian campaign has 
turned out to be only a flash in the 
panzer.—Francis B. Thornton. 


keeper gets for his honey depends on 
the state of the market and whether he 
sells his honey to a wholesaler or direct 
to the consumer. 

More and more honey is being used, 
People are beginning to learn that 
honey is more than something that is 
just as sweet as sugar. They are learn- 
ing that honey is a fine, well-balanced 
food. Sugar is practically pure carbon, 
while honey has nearly all the elements | 
necessary for life. 


As alien as a Jap in California.—-The 
Los Angeles Tidings. 3 
He looked like the shock of some- % 
body’s life.—Sister M. M. 
Cattygorically she was unaware of 7 
the catch in her mouth trap.—G. F. X. 7 
Murphy. 
He had traveled in the best circles | 


until he couldn’t go straight.—Mar- | 
celene Cox, 


A good cry is like sending your | 
heart to the laundry and getting it | 
back clean—Vicki Baum. 


Politician: one who winks at the | 
neighborhood and then hoodwinks the | 
neighbors.—C. B. Fitzpatrick. 


Their teeth were shining as they | 
plucked petal after petal from the fra 7 
grant bouquets of their conversation. | 
—K. Boyle. 


[Readers are invited to submit figures of speech and other well-turned phrases similar # 7 
those above. We will pay upon publication $1 to the first contributor of each one used. 
Exact source must be given. Contributions cannot be acknowledged nor returned.—Ed.] 





He Keeps Them Flying 


On the wings of the morning 


By BOB SENSER 


Condensed from the St, Anthony Messenger* 


Following three years of study at 
Washington University in St. Louis, 
Oliver Lafayette Parks made his debut 
in the business world as a retail auto 
salesman. Ranked among the top four 
Chevrolet salesmen in the U.S. for 
three years, he thought he rated an ex- 
ecutive post in the local Chevrolet sales 
organization. One day in 1927 he made 
his thoughts known to an official. 

= The official arched his eyebrows. 
= “How old are you, Parks?” 

, “28.” 

+ “How much money are you making 
@ these days?” 

“About $12,000 a year.” 

“And how many boys in St. Louis 


B do you know who are getting $12,000 


a year at 28?” 

That, Mr. Parks felt, was beside the 
point. Perhaps he was a bit impetuous, 
but he up and walked out. He is glad 
that he did, because if he hadn’t, his 
avocation might never have become 
his vocation. 

During his sales career he had re- 
sumed his high-school interest in fly- 
ing: he had soloed; he had bought war- 
time Jennies and sold them; in the two 
planes he owned he had given sight- 
seeing flights and flight instruction. 
The morning after he quit his sales- 
man post, he made up his mind about 


his future. He would teach people the 
art of navigating safely on wings. 

That word “safely” is important in 
the preceding sentence. As Mr. Parks 
puts it, “In those days you learned to 
fly more or less by the grace of God. 
Air schools limited their flight courses 
to ten hours; if you broke your neck 
after that, it was your own business, 
I figured that 50 hours of training 
would give the embryo pilots an even 
chance of returning alive from every 
flight.” 

His selling technique came in handy 
as he tried to convince prospective cus- 
tomers that sitting in an airplane was 
not a rough equivalent of being sent 
to the electric chair. In spite of all he 
could say, however, he practically had 
to lasso people and tie them to the 
plane. 

At first the school had only a corner 
in a hangar at Lambert Field in St. 
Louis. When a kid named Lindbergh 
made a monkey out of the ocean, the 
ensuing publicity caused a lot of people 
to change their notions that air trans- 
portation was limited to the birds or 
angels, 

One day Oliver Parks sat down in 
a cornfield beside the Mississippi oppo- 
site St. Louis. “This,” he told himself, 
as he looked around, “would make a 


*1615 Republic St., Cincinnati, Obio. April, 1942, 
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swell airport.” So he bought the 120- 
acre plot of ground, drained a swamp, 
leveled the field, and put up three 
dinky frame buildings. 

Thus did Parks Air College get its 
real start. In August, 1929, the new 
school was licensed by the Department 
of Commerce as a transport, limited 
commercial, and private flying school. 
Today it is the oldest approved school. 

Although the school had govern- 
ment recognition from the start, it was 
a long time before the public was sold 
on it. Even those interested in flying 
couldn’t enroll, because of the depres- 
sion. 

In the meantime, Mr. Parks had 
sunk a lot of money in the business. 
In the school’s 1928 catalogue he talked 
ambitiously of “a $2-million plant, 
where 2,400 ships will be built in 
1929.” He spent $250,000 before he ran 
out of both money and a place to get 
it. Then came the financial doldrums, 
His partner committed suicide. The 
plant missed a month’s payroll. 

A conflict was raging in Mr. Parks’ 
mind. As an educator, he was supposed 
to be a good example to his boys, 
but his conscience whispered that he 
wasn’t. He knew what he had to do. 
His partner had killed himself. The 
only partner with whom he could now 
associate himself was God. 

He realized that he had to go to 
church regularly to achieve this inti- 
macy with God. But he knew, too, that 
he could not last from Sunday to Sun- 


May 4 


day. To do a good job of it he would J 
have to go to church daily. And he § 
discovered that the only place where he § 
could do that was in the Catholic | 
church, 

Whenever he would take off or land 7 
his plane he had noticed across the | 
road a church steeple, not high enough 7 
to be dangerous to flyers, but stately 
enough to attract attention. He crossed 
the road on foot one morning and con- 7 
fided in Father Joseph Mueller. After 
learning something more about the 7 
Church, he told Father Mueller that he 
would like to become a Catholic, and § 
asked, “What happens next?” ; 

The priest explained that instruction | 
in the faith was necessary to becomea | 
Catholic, just as instruction in flying 7 
was necessary to become a pilot. One § 
morning in the spring of 1931, Mr. 3 
Parks brought his wife, a Catholic, to | 
the tiny church on the pretext of hav- 7 
ing her see its beautiful interior. : 

After Father Mueller had shown | 
Mrs. Parks and a few guests the beau- 7 
tiful interior, he said, “And now we're . 
going to do something we’ve wanted | 
to do for a long time.” As the surprised 7 
Mrs. Parks looked on, the priest bap 7 
tized her husband. Two of the “guests” 7 
were sponsors. 

Even before being baptized, Mr. | 
Parks made himself two promises: | 
first, he would attend Mass and receive | 
Communion daily. He has, even whet J 
out on long distance flights. Second, | 
if God would help him through the | 
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mess he was in, he would give 50c of 
every dollar he made to His cause. He 
has, by aiding a southern diocese’s 
work among the sharecroppers, help- 
ing out seminarians, contributing to 
the missions, and in dozens of other 
ways. 

Gradually, Parks Air College grew. 
With airlines and airplane manufac- 
turers snapping up its graduates left 
and right, the enrollment of commer- 
cial students has increased to capacity 
—a little over 300 students. Mr. Parks 
also has about 800 aviation cadets un- 
der his supervision. 

In the late ’30’s, government officials, 
realizing the importance of the air- 
plane in defense, began to look around 
the country for places to give primary 
training to cadets of the air corps. The 
pioneer in East St. Louis, Ill., caught 
their eye. At first Mr, Parks was re- 
luctant to strain the resources of his 
school with a large number of new- 
comers, but when the situation was 
explained he took in cadets. 

He did such a good job with them 
that the air corps sent him more and 
more men, until the cadets at Parks 
numbered about 200. Finally the gov- 
ernment asked him to triple his train- 
ing facilities. That he did by opening 
two schools exclusively for the air corps 
—the Missouri Institute of Aeronautics 
in Sikeston, Mo., and the Mississippi 
Institute of Aeronautics in Jackson, 
Miss. A fourth school, the Alabama 
Institute of Aeronautics in Tuscaloosa, 
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Ala., is giving primary flight training 
to students of the Royal Air Force. 

Just in case you’re a stickler for sta- 
tistics, here are a few that show that 
Parks and its three affiliated schools are 
not guilty of inactivity. In the first year 
and a half since the inception of the 
air corps program at the four institu- 
tions the number of flying hours 
logged was about 180,000. 

Mr. Parks is optimistic about the 
future of aviation. “You haven’t seen 
anything yet. The business is at the 
same stage today as the automobile in- 
dustry was in 1902. Only 7 million 
Americans have been off the ground. 

“T think that after this war is over 
aviation will become the biggest indus- 
try in the world. Present luxury planes 
will look like boxcars beside the planes 
of the future. Americans will have the 
finest, fastest mode of travel at 3c a 
mile. First-class mail and 20% of the 
freight will be carried on wings.” 

He believes that aviation will have a 
big role in reconstructing the world 
after the war, and knows that his 
“boys” will do more than their part in 
that reconstruction. His own son, Oli- 
ver Lafayette, Jr., 8, who often flies 
with his father, will do his share, Mr. 
Parks hopes, but in a different way. 

Oliver Parks’ prayer, whispered each 
morning before the altar, gives an in- 
sight into his character. He prays that 
his son will contribute to the spiritual 
rearmament as a volunteer soldier in 
the priestly army of Christ. 










Power of Words 


By COURTENAY SAVAGE 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


The battle cry —we moderns call 
it a slogan—is as old as mankind's first 
fight. The earliest people knew the 
magic of repeated words. The modern 
advertising executive, or the would-be 
world dictator, has merely revamped 
an ancient idea. 

It is impossible to trace the history of 
the slogan—it goes too far back. Ages 
ago magicians, or witch doctors, were 
smart enough to realize the power of 
words, so invented the weird abracada- 
bras with which they started a séance. 
It frightened the men and women who 
huddled about the cauldron, blinded 
them to the fact that the hand is quick- 
er than the eye. 

As civilization advanced, the slogan 
kept pace. By the time Egypt, Greece 
and Rome got around to the refine- 
ments of fighting with chariots and 
massed formations, the battle cry was 
probably as carefully rehearsed as the 
college cheer of today. Politicians be- 
gan to consider the slogan, and no 
modern-day wizard of words has done 
any better than Cato, who felt that the 
city of Carthage was a menace to the 
supremacy of Rome. He started and 
ended all of his orations with, “Car- 
thage must be destroyed,” and after a 
time everyone agreed with him. So 
Carthage was wiped out. 


The word slogan is derived from the 
Gaelic and is really a blending of two | 
words: slaugh which means a band of 
fighters,or any army,and ghairn which 
means the act of calling. When one 
slaugh assembled to fight it out with 
a neighboring slaugh, they started run- 
ning with a whoop, or ghairn, gener- 
ally using the name of their clan. This 
rallying whoop or slaugh-ghairn, when 
yelled in unison, had two effects. Itkept 
up the courage of the men who used 
it and it awed the men who heard it, 7 
especially if the soldiers on one side § 
had louder voices than their opponents. | 
The two words, run together, eventu- 
ally became slogan. ; 

All through the Middle Ages the 
battle cry played its part in the charges 
made on besieged cities or encamped i 
armies by infantry or by horsemen. 
Perhaps the best known of these cries 7 
—possibly because it was used by an 
army that sooner or later won out— | 
was “St. George for England.” + 

It was during this time that the slo 7 
gan began to be used commercially. 
Street vendors had their cries, and the ; 
watchmen who patrolled the cities | 
called, “Three o’clock and all’s well.” 9 

Still later, when the great courts of 
Europe, particularly of France, madea 

+See CatHo.ic DiceEst, Dec. ’41, pp. 51-52. 


*St. Benedict, Ore. April, 1942. 
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practice of the epigram, the silk-clad 
politician with the wittiest, best turned 
or most cutting phrase became famous 
because he was so widely quoted. 
When the French court was over- 
thrown, the clever but ruthless and 
godless leaders of the revolution coined 
a beautiful slogan that was worthy 
of the most perfect cause: “Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity.” It was so good 
that it outlived the beliefs of the men 
who first offered it. 

Benjamin Franklin was probably the 
first American to make good use of the 
slogan. The art of printing brought al- 
manacs into vogue, and frequently 
texts from the Bible were included in 
the early annuals. Franklin, however, 
boiled down the familiar thoughts for 
use in his Poor Richard’s Almanac, and 
soon had the colonists quoting such 
wise comments as “Great talkers, little 
doers.” Few people realize how fre- 
quently Franklin is quoted today. “Re- 
member that time is money”; “God 
helps them that help themselves”; “Lit- 
tle strokes fell great oaks”; “Fore- 
warned, forearmed”; “Haste makes 
waste”; “Love and be loved”—these 
are just a few. 

The leaders of the American colonies 
knew a good phrase when they heard 
it, and so did the people. “Give Me 
Liberty or Give Me Death”: “No Tax- 
ation Without Representation”; “Mil- 
lions for Defense—Not One Cent for 
Tribute,” were all battle cries that 
meant something in those trying days 


when the country was taking shape. 

Politically the slogan had its first 
great effect in this country during the 
1840 campaign between Harrison and 
Van Buren. It got under way with a 
slur on Harrison when someone said, 
“Give Harrison a barrel of cider and 
settle a pension of $2,000 on him, and 
he'll sit contented in a log cabin the 
rest of his life.” 

It was the “log-cabin” reference that 
stung. In those days a lot of our best 
citizens were still living in log cabins 
and thousands of others had been born 
in them. Slogans defending both log 
cabins and cider began to fly, and then 
some bright fellow thought of the fa- 
mous “Tippecanoe and Tyler Too.” 
The reference was good, the alliteration 
helped; in those days every schoolboy 
knew that Harrison, in his days as an 
Indian fighter, had defeated the power- 
ful Indian chief Tecumseh—also Te- 
cumseh’s brother who was known as 
The Prophet—at Tippecanoe in 1811. 
Tyler was Harrison’s political running 
mate. 

The magic worked by “Tippecanoe 
and Tyler Too” was not forgotten by 
politicians and since 1840 the slogan 
has been a major weapon in every cam- 
paign. Politicians realized that men 
who had no time or patience to study 


a party platform would get the mean- 


ing of an easily remembered motto, 
And a good slogan has to be one the 
opposition cannot ridicule. 


In 1848 the Free Soil party, which 
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eventually was to help Lincoln into 
office, originated the cry, “Free Soil, 
Free Speech, Free Labor, Free Men.” 
In the 1860 campaign, which sent Lin- 
coln to the White House, there were 
numerous slogans that referred to the 
freeing of the slaves, but “Honest Abe” 
and “The Rail Splitter” really captured 
the votes. During Mr. Lincoln’s second 
campaign that now famous “Don’t 
horses in the middle of the 
stream” was successfully used. Wood- 
row Wilson used the same phrase in 
1916, and it is constantly heard in po- 
litical speeches. 

The slogans used in connection with 
Theodore Roosevelt were largely of a 
personal nature. “The Rough Rider”; 
“Our Teddy”; “The Hero of San 
Juan”—all of these recalled Mr. Roose- 
velt’s part in the winning of the Span- 


swap 


ish-American conflict and made him 
sound like a leader. Mr. Roosevelt used 
the phrase “A Square Deal,” and some 
years later his relative, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, captured the imagination of 
the country—and its votes—by saying 
that he stood for “A New Deal.” 

It was also during the ’90’s that com- 
mercial houses began to use slogans. 
Perhaps the widespread popularity of 
celluloid buttons on which so-called 
comic sayings were printed helped the 
advertiser to make up his mind. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of such buttons 
were worn on coat lapels, and they pro- 
claimed such gems of thought as “T 
love my wife, but oh you kid!”; “So’s 


May 


>. «se 
. 


your old man”; 
in the dark.” 
Advertising executives saw these, 
and tried out a few smart sayings. 
These caught the fancy of the public 
—and the battle of words was on, To- 
day no product is placed on the mar- 
ket without a good slogan, and mil- 


I’m afraid to go home 


lions are spent exploiting a catch 
phrase. It was discovered through the 
years that it was not necessary to men- 
tion the name of the product in the 
slogan; in fact it was better not to do 
so. Manufacturers learned that “It 
Floats” made people think of a certain 
soap, both at home and when they 
went to shop. 

“His Master’s Voice”; “They Satis- 
fy”; “Time to Retire”; “Ask Dad, He 
Knows” — all of these and dozens of 
others became famous and ran sales 
into the millions, In some cases a slo- 
gan coined to exploit a product has 
been responsible for the popularity of a 
now widely used word. Sterling is an 
example. A silver company included it 
in their advertising, and today almost 


anything worth while can be referred 


tc as sterling—men as well as goods. 

Frequently an expression that starts 
as local slang becomes a_ nationally 
used slogan. “I’m from Missouri” is an 
historical example. The story of this 
phrase, which has done so much to 
publicize Missouri, is interesting. Con- 
trary to the belief of many it is not the 
state’s official motto, even though it has 
been in use for almost 40 years. 
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The saying was first brought to the 
attention of the people in a speech 
made by Colonel Vandiver, a member 
of the House of Representatives from 
Missouri. He had used it in his general 
conversation for years, always joking- 
ly, and after it had been incorporated 
in his speech a reporter inquired if it 
was original. The colonel said it was 
not and that he could not tell where 
he had first heard it. 

This bit of human interest intrigued 
several of the western newspapers, and 
a hunt was started for the origin of the 
phrase. It was finally discovered that 
“‘[m from Missouri” had its start in 
Leadville, Colo., during a strike in the 
mines of that vicinity. In order to break 
the strike, miners from southwestern 
Missouri were brought in, but they 
were not familiar with Leadville meth- 
ods. These men needed to be taught 
the local way of working, and the pit 
bosses were constantly being told, 
“Now, this fellow is from Missouri, so 
you'll have to show him.” Out of this 
grew a saying, “I’m from Missouri; 
which was 


> 


you'll have to show me,’ 
eventually cut to the three first words. 
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Each year, each national crisis, 
brings its own slogans, Our present 
hectic days have many. “V for Vic- 
tory” has been used by both sides, and 
in this country we have heard such 
rallying cries as “All-out War”; “Four 
Freedoms”; “Thank God I’m an 
American”; “Remember Pearl Har- 
bor.” A man who was talking from a 
stand in a Chicago park advised his 
hearers to “Trust in God and Keep 
Calm,” and the thought he expressed 
is a good one. 

There are a number of mottoes that 
each of us might adopt as self-aids dur- 
ing this unhappy period of the world’s 
history. Sooner or later, however, the 
conflict will cease, and a weary popu- 
lace, shutting out from their ears the 
screams of air-raid warnings and the 
boom of big guns, will look toward 
the conference table where the final 
treaty will be signed. Then will come 
the need for a great slogan—one which 
the world will be able to use as a theme 
for the future. Can you think of any- 
thing more appropriate than the song 
of the heavenly army: “Peace on Earth 
to Men of Good Will”? I can’t. 


Now or Never 


I often said to myself, “If my circumstances were a little better, I could 
be more perfect.” But now I have found the humiliating truth that, if I 
am not perfect under my present circumstances, I should not be under any. 
Dr. Wu in the Dove (Summer 41). 

































Technocracy 
Condensed ffom a C.V.S. bulletin* 


W ell organized, adequately financ- 
ed, and evidently led by very shrewd 
men, the movement known as technoc- 
racy strives to gain a wide audience for 
its message after an indifferent exist- 
ence of some 20 years. 

Supremely racialistic and completely 
socialistic, the technocratic program 
reads like a totalitarian pamphlet. Ac- 
cordingly, the leaders would “confis- 


‘ 


cate” or “conscript” just about every- 
thing and everybody on the North 
American continent. Apparently tech- 
nocracy is taking advantage of a crisis 
to promote a program that would de- 
stroy both the individual and collective 
rights of most Americans. Ironically, 
it is to protect these very rights that 
our country is now at war, 

But perhaps the most striking fea- 
ture of the program, all-embracing as 
it is, is the omission of any reference 
to religion. Merely an anti-Catholic 
animus reveals itself in the statement 
that the “French habitant culture of 
Quebec” and the “hacienda culture 
south of the Rio Grande” (both Cath- 
olic cultures) must be “annihilated.” 
Is it possible to believe so vast a pro- 
gram should have excluded any men- 
tion of religion by accident? 

Perhaps Comrade Lenin offers the 
solution of the problem. The guiding 
genius of bolshevism in his letters and 









Stalingineering 


addresses repeatedly referred to the 
stand his followers should adopt in 
dealing with religion. A number of 
these instructions, issued in the Little 
Lenin Library in 1933, discloses the 
master’s mind on the subject. 

Over and over again Lenin empha- 
sizes in the 48-page pamphlet Religion 
that no frontal attack should be made 
upon any religious belief, at least not 
until complete political mastery has 
been attained. 

But note how the principle is de- 
veloped. In the same letter Lenin as- 
serts, “The unity of that genuinely 
revolutionary struggle of the oppressed 
class to set up a heaven on earth is 
more important to us than a unity in 
proletarian opinion about the imagi- 
nary paradise in the sky.” However, 
he hastens to add, “We do not declare, 
and must not declare in our program, 
that we are atheists; that is why we do 
not forbid and must not forbid prole- 
tarians who still cling to the remnants 
of old prejudices to come into closer 
contact with our party.” But this in 
turn does not mean “that the religious 
question must be pushed into the fore- 
ground where it does not belong.” No, 
for “our program is based entirely on 
a materialist world conception; it nec~ 
essarily includes the propaganda of 
atheism.” 


*Catholic Central Verein of America, 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. April 5, 1942. 















The policy to be followed was sum- 
med up by Lenin in the program of 
the communist party, issued in March, 
1919, “The party,” he affirms, “is guid- 
ed by the conviction that only the con- 
scious and deliberate planning of all 
the social and economic activities of the 
masses will cause religious prejudices 
to die out. The party strives for the 
complete dissolution of the ties be- 
tween the exploiting classes and the 
organization of religious propaganda. 
At the same time it is necessary care- 
fully to avoid giving such offense to 
the religious sentiments of believers as 
only leads to the strengthening of re- 
ligious fanaticism.” 

The various publications and adver- 
tisements issued thus far by the techno- 
crats indicate that Lenin’s prescrip- 
tions regarding religion are being ob- 


served. Were technocracy to oppose 
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religion openly, it would probably lose 
some of its followers—who include 
even some Catholics—and arouse the 
suspicion of many for whom technoc- 
racy’s totalitarian program seems to 
hold little dread. It appears more than 
likely that if the technocrats actual- 
ly were favorably disposed toward 
religion mention of that fact would 
have been made somewhere in their 
publications. Finding none, the ex- 
aminer is amply justified in assuming 
technocracy is applying Rule 1 laid 
down by Lenin: ignore religion at the 
outset or at any rate don’t attack it 
openly. 

With the technocrats, we can agree 
that “America is at the end of the 
epoch.” But the new epoch for which 
they have prepared the blueprints most 
certainly seem to be freighted with 
dire possibilities. 


It is the duty of the Church always to be defending the balance 


against the claims of the extremes to both right and left, and we have 


all in our own short lifetime seen the Church, attacked yesterday for 


one alleged shortcoming, turn with the change of fashions to defend 


herself against exactly the opposite accusation. So I can now scent the 


beginning of the day on which the Catholics will have to plead against 


a skeptical world that miracles do not always happen and that there 


is an ordered scheme of nature according to which it is the general rule 


that events should follow one another. 


Christopher Hollis in the London Tablet (14 Feb. ’42). 




























The Army Goes 


By ALICE BODWELL BURKE 
Condensed from Coronet* 


Private Jimmy O’Keefe had pulled 
many a fast one. But even Chaplain 
John O. Lindquist, director of chap- 
lains for the Second Corps Area, was 
surprised to receive an application 
from O’Keefe for three days’ leave to 
observe the Jewish holidays, Chaplain 
Lindquist gave the application his ofh- 
cial O.K. but he was prepared for a 
phone call from the countersigning 
commanding officer. 

“Certainly, O’Keefe’s a Catholic,” 
Lindquist agreed. “But I’d appreciate 
it if you’d let him go. I’ve a plan for 
dealing with him when he gets back.” 

Soldier O’Keefe was summoned as 
soon as he returned to camp. His eyes 
dropped as the chaplain’s stare took on 
the fierceness of a wounded lion’s. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself?” 
Lindquist roared. “Lying about your 
religion to get a vacation? What will 
Chaplain O’Brien think of you?” 

O’Keefe’s face was as red as his hair. 

“I —I didn’t think of it that way, 
sir. | — are you going to inform Chap- 
lain O’Brien?” 

“You're going to tell him yourself 
when you go to confession this after- 
noon—and I want you to go to Mass 
tomorrow morning. Report back be- 
fore noon tomorrow and tell me that 


; ” 
you ve gone, 


to Church 


Chaplains courageous 


Late the next afternoon Chaplain 
Lindquist telephoned the boy’s com- 
manding officer. 

“T just want to tell you that Private 
Jimmy O’Keefe went to church this 
morning for the first time in three 
years. Chaplain O’Brien and I have 
been worried about the boy. Thanks 
for cooperating.” 

If Jimmy O’Keefe had chosen to re- 
sist the disciplinary measures inspired 
by his deceit, Chaplain Lindquist could 
not have had them enforced. There is 
no forcing of religion in the U.S. 
army. But this instance is typical of the 
military clergy’s man-to-man knowl- 
edge of the individual, which has 
brought many thousands of soldiers, 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant, back 
to the practice of their religion during 
the past year. 

A church cannot be represented in 
the army by its ordained ministers un- 
til it can claim 1% of the personnel on 
its rolls. For example, the peacetime 
army had not enough Jews to claim a 
Jewish chaplain; the present corps of 
chaplains includes 28 rabbis; the quota 
to be filled in the future calls for 40. 
The 1,500 members of the Chaplains’ 
Corps represent 27 of the 261 denomi- 
nations in the U. S. 


Being good soldiers, in the case of 


* April, 1942. Copyright, 1942, by Esquire, Inc., 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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the chaplains, means functioning as 
jack-of-all-trades in the human services 
not otherwise provided by the army for 
its men. The chaplains have the strong- 
est personal influence of any men in 
the U.S. army, yet they have no right 
to shoulder a rifle; no authority to issue 
the simplest military order. Their in- 
fluence lies in their ability and readi- 
ness to shoulder personal problems as 
bankers, teachers, lawyers; in their un- 
derstanding and friendly direction of 
the sick or troubled. 

Military ministers serve generally as 
ministers of personal finance. The out- 
come of these chores of good fellow- 
ship brings men to the church so spon- 
taneously as to high-light one of the 
slogans of the U.S. mint, “In God 
We Trust.” A spectacular instance oc- 
curred recently at a camp in Texas. An 
Indian conscript from Oklahoma ap- 
proached a young regimental cleric 
and handed him a check for $25,000. 

“We're goin’ on maneuvers this af- 
ternoon an’ I wish you'd keep this divi- 
dend from my oil well till I can get to 
the bank in Houston,” he said. 


The chaplain kept the check on his 


person until the Indian returned from 
the field. Thereafter, he was made cus- 
todian of all the new friend’s valuables. 
One Sunday a few weeks ago the draf- 
tee called on the chaplain with a beau- 
tiful, black-eyed girl. 

“Me and my Cherokee princess want 
you to marry us,” he announced. “We 


got the license, But we want to join 


your church first. You’re the most hon- 
est guy I know, so what you preach 
must be true, too.” 

Many a soldier sees religion for the 
first time as a personal revelation 
of the sustaining force of masculine 
strength and courage of heart. Such a 
dramatic insight came into the life of 
a boy in a Maryland camp, who plan- 
ned to take the examinations for West 
Point and approached a Catholic chap- 
lain for tutoring in algebra. 

Now it happened that the padre 
never had acquired any more algebra 
than the amount which had flunked 
him in high school, but the job was his 
and he took it. By cramming one les- 
son ahead of his student he managed 
to discharge his tutorship. The soldier 
passed the West Point mathematics 
exam with flying colors. After it was 
all over the priest confessed that he 
hadn’t known x from y when they 
started. The draftee was dumbfounded. 

“Why, how could you teach it so 
well? You were so clear and sure, you 
made it that way to me.” 

“Just a matter of faith in an emer- 
gency, I guess,” the chaplain answered. 
“T believed that I couldn’t allow you 
to fail.” 

“Well, I’m no Catholic,” the soldier 
announced, “but if faith can give a 
man that kind of confidence, I’m go- 
ing to my own church.” 

He went, and kept on going. 

The easy informality between chap- 
lain and soldier that inspires men to 
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go to church must also be carried into 
chapel to induce them to come back. 
Warmth, color, drama and an essential 
masculinity are the qualities to which 
soldiers are most responsive. 

“We're competing with the movies 
and the crap games,” says Chaplain 
Lindquist. “Our cue is to battle them 
with their own weapons. We try to 
make the men’s own struggles seem as 
colorful and important as the canned 
drama of the movies.” 

Chaplain Lindquist recalls how an 
interest in religion took a sharp rise 
after he had been able to procure a 
suspended sentence for a soldier who 
was AWOL for six months, The sol- 
dier, harassed by pleading letters from 
his needy family, had walked out of 
an Ohio camp and obtained a boomer’s 
job on the railroad. The fact that he 
had been a temporary deserter was un- 
arguable. But when Chaplain Lind- 
quist exhibited the money-order stubs 
as evidence of the man’s motive, the 
court-martial suspended sentence. 

Sick soldiers call for the chaplain to 
write their letters home, including love 
letters. Most chaplains acquire a facil- 
ity at writing the tender missive that 
is at a premium, and occasionally an 
inarticulate rookie will fake illness to 
procure the parson’s secretaryship. 

The first American ministers called 
to the colors by George Washington 
during the Revolution were contracted 
for, as were surgeons. They were rank- 


less. Present-day chaplains begin army 


May 


service with the rank of first lieutenant. 
After being appointed through their 
denominational boards, they are exam- 
ined and chosen by an anonymous staff 
under the chief of chaplains (at present 
Brig. Gen. William Richard | Father 
Will] Arnold). Chaplains are automa- 
tically promoted, according to length 
of service. The highest rank, other than 
that recently accorded to the chief of 
chaplains, is that of lieutenant colonel. 

Whether he wears one silver bar, the 
oak leaf or the silver eagle, the army 
clergyman is never addressed by his 
rank. He is always called chaplain. Un- 
like other officers he does not insist up- 
on the salute from his men, though he 
usually gets it. The enormous scope of 
their duties makes chaplains the only 
ranking officers in the army who are 


not experts in some branch of military 
science. Nevertheless they are required 
to have an exact and comprehensive 
knowledge of the latest military tactics. 

If a truck overturns on a march, the 
chaplain must know at once its posi- 
tion in the file, its traveling speed, the 


distance and time to be consumed up 
or down the line to reach it. He must 
know code and should be able to oper- 
ate a radio and other signal apparatus. 
In order to remain close to his men un- 
der battle conditions, he must be able 
to read field maps. 

In the science of human understand- 
ing, no other army in the world has a 
better hand-picked group of experts 
than those officers who comprise the 
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Chaplains’ Corps of the U.S. army. “There’s nothing strange about the 
Gn their shoulders (which, according men in the army turning so strongly 
to army physical requirements, have _ to religion,” Chaplain Lindquist said. 
to be broad and strong) rests most of “Who, more than good soldiers, recog- 
the responsibility for maintaining the nize and turn to a higher authority for 
morale of our fighting men. everything in their daily lives?” 


y 


Where Was She? 


“Goodness, that girl over there in the corner looks awful . . . a mess 
from beginning to end. Anyone as fat as that wearing stripes running 
around her! 

“Wow! Caught my stocking then. Wonder how much money I've 
got in my purse. Oh! Haven’t got my purse. Must have left it on the dress- 
ing table when I emptied it to look for my lipstick. 

“There’s that good-looking boy over there. They say he’s joining up 
next week. Wonder if he'll marry Mary Jones before he goes? They've 
been seeing a good bit of one another lately. 

“Wonder what that dance will be like Wednesday night? What will 
I wear? My blue or my white? The white, I think, and I'll get a nice flower 
to brighten it up. It ought to be good fun. I like George best of all the boys 
I know. Believe he likes me, too. Of course, he’s not a Catholic . . . but 
you can’t have everything. I’ve got enough religion for two, 

“What a draft! Some people must have been born in a tent. This 
would be a great time to catch a cold . . . so romantic for Wednesday! 
Oh, well, it won’t be long now. At least, I hope it won’t. I’d better press 
my dress for the dance. Hate leaving things like that until the last minute 
... they don’t get properly done . . . and Wednesday’s important! 

“Nice bacon we had for breakfast . . . there’s such a difference in 
bacon, I always think. Mum’s great in the house; she knows what’s what. 
My, she must have been up early this morning. Heard her going out just 
about 6:30. 

“Funny how time goes so slowly sometimes, and so quickly other 
times, Oh, they’re standing up at last. Think I'll duck off now . . . be 
able to get out so much quicker . . . only a couple of hours to dinner.” 

Where was she? Why, didn’t you know? She was at Mass! 


The Father Mathew Record (Feb. ’42). 





Our Lady of Walsingham 


By STEPHEN J. McKENNA, C.SS.R. 


Second spring brings Mary-buds 


Condensed from Our Lady of Perpetual Help* 


In the English College in Rome was 
formerly a picture of St. Edmund 
kneeling before the blessed Virgin and 
offering her a globe representing the 
kingdom of England. Beneath were his 


words: 


O blessed Virgin heere beholde 
this is thy Dowerie, 
Defend it now, preserve it still 


in all prosperitie. 


This picture symbolized the dedica- 
tion of England to the Virgin Mary 
which King Richard II had made in 
the I4th century, for England in the 
Middle Ages vied with France and 
Italy in its love for the Mother of God. 
One of the monuments of this devo- 
tion was Mary’s shrine in Walsingham 
in eastern England. 

Nine hundred years ago St. Edward 
the Confessor sat on the English throne. 
In 1061, so runs the story, the blessed 
Virgin appeared on three different oc- 
casions to a native of Walsingham, 
named Richeldis de Faverches. At each 
visit she gave a description of her home 
in Nazareth and expressed her desire 
to see in Walsingham a similar house. 
For Richeldis, Mary’s wish was a com- 
mand. She at once hired carpenters to 
build an exact reproduction of the 
house of Nazareth. When the structure 


was completed angels appeared and 
carried it to a spot in the town near 
which two springs of water suddenly 
burst forth. 

Not long afterwards a statue was 
found in the House of the Annuncia- 
tion, and no one knew where it had 
come from. The statue, remarkable 
neither for its size, material, nor work- 
manship, represented the Virgin seated 
and holding in her right arm the In- 
fant Jesus and in her left hand a lily. 

It is of course manifestly impossible 
after the lapse of so many centuries to 
sift the true from the false in the story. 
But the fact cannot be gainsaid that 
England’s Nazareth and Walsingham’s 
Lady soon became well known. The 
shrine was entrusted to the Augustin- 
ian monks. The House of the An- 
nunciation was now enclosed in a 
magnificent Gothic church; pilgrims 
poured into Walsingham from all parts 
of England and from across the sea. 

The main road from London to 
Walsingham was called Palmer’s Way, 
palmer being the old English name for 
pilgrim. Before actually visiting the 
shrine the visitors usually stopped at a 
chapel in Houghton about a mile from 
Walsingham. Here they removed their 
sandals or slippers and so the chapel 


was named Slipper Chapel. 


*Mount St. Alphonsus, Esopus, N. Y. January, 1940. 
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The first royal pilgrim was Richard 
the Lion Hearted, Practically every 
English sovereign down to the 16th 
century imitated his example and fol- 
lowed the Palmer’s Way to Walsing- 
ham. The most devoted to the shrine 
was King Edward I who is said to have 
been there on ten different occasions. 
We even find the kings of Scotland, 
Robert and David Bruce, laying aside 
their traditional enmity with England 
to pray at Walsingham. 

The last royal visitors were Henry 
VIII and his queen, Catherine of Ara- 
gon. Henry came to Walsingham in 
1511, and is said to have walked from 
the Slipper Chapel to the shrine bare- 
footed like the humblest of his subjects. 
As a reminder of this visit he left there 
a beautiful, precious necklace to be 
placed on the statue. 

Henry’s Spanish-born queen visited 
the shrine in 1513 to thank our blessed 
Mother for the signal victory which 
the English army had won at Flodden 
Field. 

The best-known of the foreign vis- 
itors to Walsingham was Erasmus, the 


brilliant but eccentric genius whose 


mockery of things religious indirectly 
paved the way for the Protestant Ref- 
ormation. He visited the shrine in 1512 


and we may indeed suspect his motive; 
but if he had come to scoff he remained 
to pray. He was genuinely touched by 
the deeply religious atmosphere of the 
place where even the great ones of the 


earth had knelt in humble prayer. He 


composed a special poem in honor of 
Our Lady of Walsingham and in the 
last two verses he begs for 


The greatest blessing, piety of 
heart, 
And free remission of his many 


sins. 


Perhaps through the intercession of 
Our Lady of Walsingham his prayer 
was heard, for his last words on his 
deathbed some 24 years later, were, 
“Oh Mother of God, remember me.” 

Walsingham endured as England’s 
most popular shrine for 400 years. 
Then one day, Sept. 19, 1534, officials 
of the king arrived in the town, not to 
venerate the Virgin, but to see the ab- 
bot and his community. They bore 
with them a document which declared 
that Henry VIII was now the sole head 
of the Catholic Church in England. 

His agents demanded the signature 
of the monks of Walsingham. Unlike 
St. Thomas More and St. John Fisher, 
who accepted martyrdom rather than 
deny the authority of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, the guardians of Mary’s shrine 
yielded to the royal threats. These Au- 
gustinians were the first of the English 
monks who signed the document that 
plunged England into schism. 

Now that he possessed absolute spir- 
itual authority in England, Henry VIII 
suddenly discovered that so much lax- 
ity existed in the monasteries that he 
must suppress the Orders and confis- 
cate their property and revenue. At the 
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same time he decided that the venera- 
tion of images must cease. Royal orders 
now proclaimed that “all shrines and 
the places where they were kept were 
to be destroyed even to the ground.” 

Eleven men of Walsingham, under 
the leadership of one of the Augustin- 
ian monks, organized a protest. Their 
conduct was regarded as treason and 
so the 11 “conspirators” were hanged, 
drawn and quartered in 1537. The 
place where their bodies were placed is 
still known as the Field of the Martyrs. 

In 1538 the monastery of the Augus- 
tinians of Walsingham was officially 
suppressed and their property passed 
into the hands of a private family. The 
royal commissioners now confiscated 
the gold and silver votive offerings and 
destroyed the House of the Annuncia- 
tion and the church that enclosed it. 
They carried away the statue of our 
blessed Mother and cast it to the flames. 
The Slipper Chapel alone was spared, 
and it was made into a private dwell- 
ing and later into a barn. 

Schism is ordinarily but a step on the 
road to heresy. Under King Edward 
VI and Queen Elizabeth the Anglican 
Church became definitely a heretical 
sect. It rejected among other things the 
paying of honor to the blessed Virgin 
Mary, and in the oath which each 
member of Parliament had to take 
such veneration was termed “supersti- 
tious and idolatrous.” England had in- 
deed repudiated in no uncertain man- 
ner her claim to be Mary’s Dowry. Un 


May 


der such circumstances the very name 
of Mary’s shrine became only a memo- 
ry, and there was hardly a Catholic to 
be found in the town of Walsingham, 

The long winter of forgetfulness and 
neglect of Mary in England continued 
for more than three centuries. But Ca- 
tholicism in England, though doomed 
to death, was fated not to die. This was 
clearly seen in the re-establishment of 
the Catholic hierarchy in England in 
1850, on which occasion the future car- 
dinal, John Henry Newman, trium- 
phantly exclaimed, “The Church in 
England had died; the Church in Eng- 
land lives again.” 

Lady chapels were again placed in 
the churches throughout the land; her 
images and statues were again proudly 
displayed. It was but a question of time 
before the thoughts of English Catho- 
lics should turn to the ruined shrine of 
Mary in Walsingham. 

A woman had played the leading 
part in the inauguration of devotion to 
Our Lady of Walsingham; a woman 
likewise was mainly instrumental in 
the revival of a devotion forbidden by 
the government for almost four cen- 
turies. In the closing decade of the 
past century Miss Charlotte Boyd pur- 
chased the Slipper Chapel with the 
property adjacent to it, and turned it 
over to the ecclesiastical authorities. 

The plans for making the Slipper 
Chapel a place of pilgrimage went 
slowly ahead during the first World 
War and the trying days that followed. 
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But at long last, on Aug. 19, 1934, from land. Despite opposition to the venera- 
all parts of England autos, busses and _ tion of the Virgin Mary a number of 
trains carrying 10,000 pilgrims con- Anglicans have already built a shrine 
verged on Houghton, the site of the to our blessed Mother in Walsingham 
Slipper Chapel. It was the first national © —a tardy act of justice for the destruc- 
pilgrimage to Our Lady of Walsing- tion of the original shrine by Henry 
ham since the destruction of the shrine VIII. 
400 years before. A large number of In days gone by the English sailors 
the bishops of England were present, had a great devotion to Our Lady of 
headed by the late Cardinal Bourne, Walsingham, whose shrine was but 
the first prince of the Church to come three miles from the North sea. Her 
to Walsingham since the unfortunate _ soldiers in pre-Reformation times pray- 
Cardinal Wolsey had prayed there for ed to her for help. Thus King Henry 
the cure of a stomach ailment. VII, the father of Henry VIII, attrib- 
Since 1934 the devotion of English uted his victory in the battle of Stoke 
Catholics to Our Lady of Walsingham to Our Lady of Walsingham, and out 
has not lessened. Scarcely a week passes of gratitude placed before her shrine 
without a pilgrimage from some dio- _ the banner which his army had carried 
cese or parish. Some of the pilgrims, into battle. The English people may 
like the palmers of old, journey on foot _ turn to her as did their Catholic ances- 
from London, more than 100 miles. tors. It has become a slogan among 
There is also a growing interest in the Catholics of England, “When Eng- 
and devotion to Our Lady of Walsing- land returns to Walsingham, England 
ham among the non-Catholics of Eng- _ will return to the faith.” 


$ 
s 


Problem in Division 


One day a neighbor of Lincoln’s was called to the door by the 
noise of children crying. Mr. Lincoln was striding along, the hands 
of his two small sons held in both his own. 

“Why, Mr. Lincoln, what is the matter with the boys?” asked the 
neighbor. 

“Just what’s the matter with the whole world,” replied Lincoln. 
“T’ve got three walnuts and each wants two.” 


Wayne Whipple quoted in the Ladies’ Home Journal (Oct. °41). 





Salazar: Statesman 


By JOSEPH F. THORNING 


Dictator at $208 a month 


Condensed from the Holy Name Journal* 


Dr. Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, 
premier of Portugal, looms up as one 
of the few real statesmen in the mod- 
ern world, He never sought office; he 
avoids the limelight; he does not in- 
dulge in phrase-making or flattery. His 
one idea is public service, embraced 
with all the fervor of a religious voca- 
tion. And, if the national interest of 
Portugal suggested it, Prime Minister 
Salazar would retire into private life 
tomorrow. 

Twenty-five years of bankruptcy, 
moral and financial, culminated in the 
collapse of the so-called Portuguese Re- 
public in May, 1926. A clique of Grand 
Orient politicians was swept to one 
side by a military committee. The army 
leaders became the receivers in bank- 
ruptcy, with the unanimous consent of 
the nation. The committee of generals 
knew the man for the job. They ap- 
proached Dr. Salazar, professor of po- 
litical economy in the University of 
Coimbra. 

Salazar’s father had been an inn- 
keeper; his mother was born on a farm. 
The boy himself worked in the vine- 
yards about Santa Comba Dao, a vil- 
lage in north-central Portugal. The stu- 
dious lad attracted the notice of the 
local pastor. Near by was the seminary 
of Vizeu. In this institution young An- 


tonio received his education. He suc- 
ceeded well enough to be invited to 
serve on the faculty. It was his convic- 
tion that he had a vocation to the 
priesthood, a conviction he has never 
relinquished. 

It is mecessary to comment on the 
story that Salazar entered the seminary 
at Vizeu because he had been disap- 
pointed in love. This is legend, not 
history. As a seminarian he received 
minor orders at an age when romance 
had not had an opportunity to enter 
his life. In the solitude of his heart he 
continues to be consecrated to Christ. 

When he was 21 Salazar left the 
seminary for the University of Coim- 
bra. His progress in studies was mark- 
ed. Social and economic subjects at- 
tracted his interest. In 1916 he took his 
degree with honors and was invited to 
accept the chair of political economy in 
his Alma Mater. The appointment was 
one that pleased him enormously. 


For ten years, there was not a cloud 
on the horizon. Then, suddenly, came 
the call to restore the nation’s finances. 
He spent six days in Lisbon, examin- 
ing Portugal’s resources, tax structure 


and possible economies in government. 
His conclusions were clear, cold, se- 
vere. The generals, accustomed to com- 
plaisant politicos, were stunned by the 


*141 F. 65th St., New York City. April, 1942. 
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report of this 37-year-old statistician. 
They decided to permit him to return 
to his equations at Coimbra. The pro- 
fessor resumed his teaching, research 
and writing. This was in mid-June, 
1926. 

In 1928 another appeal came from 
Lisbon. A chairman had emerged in 
the committee of military chieftains: 
Gen. Antonio Oscar de Fragoso Car- 
mona. Fortunately, this leader had 
been keeping an eye on articles in the 
Catholic press. The religious news- 
paper, As Novidades, had been featur- 
ing a series of papers on the financial 
situation by a Coimbra catedratico. 
The professor was Salazar. He was not 
eager to leave his cloistered academic 
career. Wifeless, austere, ascetic, he 
was devoted to his books and his stu- 
dents. One session in the Chamber of 
Deputies earlier in his life had _per- 
suaded him of the futility of Portu- 
guese politics. He yielded finally to the 
entreaties of friends whose patriotism 
he respected. Salazar accepted his new 
position of power as a Christian em- 
braces his cross. 

Every condition laid down by the 
minister of finance in April, 1928, was 
sanctioned by the president of Portu- 
gal, General Carmona. The young cab- 
inet officer had a fair field. His formula 
had been announced as follows: “No 
loans; many retrenchments.” The re- 
trenchments began with himself and 
his own office. The ministry of finance 
was run on the basis of monastic pov- 


erty. Salazar’s salary was the first to be 
cut. He still works 17 hours a day at 
the rate of $208 a month. He has never 
allowed personal expenditures to be 
charged to the public treasury. 

Asa result of Salazar’s zeal for econ- 
omy, Portugal, at the end of the year 
1928-29, had a balanced budget for the 
first time since 1854! Salazar is the de- 
spair of the international bankers. He 
is under no necessity to float external 
loans. Portugal, a predominantly agri- 
cultural and fishing country, is paying 
its own way, with a neat surplus every 
fiscal year. Five years in the ministry of 
finance sufficed to transform Portu- 
guese economy into the soundest on 
the continent. Lest it be thought that 
there is an element of exaggeration in 
this recital it may be in order to cite the 
judgment of The Times of London 
(March 13, 1935). This newspaper, 
through its financial correspondent, re- 
ported: “It is impossible to deny that 
the economic improvement recorded in 
Portugal since 1928 is not only without 
parallel anywhere else in the world, but 
is an achievement for which history 
can show few precedents.” 

Dr. Salazar administers his office 
without fear or favor. A host of jobs 
have been abolished and sinecures no 
longer exist. Every public official has to 
meet the test of weekly scrutiny and re- 
port. Portugal is no longer a nation 
in which “one sows functionaries and 
reaps taxes.” The imposts are fair, 
though heavy. Every escudo under Sal- 
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azar does the work of 100 under the 
previous regime. Peasants and factory 
workers, fishermen and soldiers agree 
that their leader is just. They bear their 
burdens and accept many sacrifices be- 
cause they feel that they are not sup- 
porting a nest of parasites in Lisbon. 
This is the record in a republic which 
from 1910 to 1926 witnessed 16 revolu- 
tions and 43 cabinets! 

Salazar has never capitalized on his 
friendship with Manuel Cardinal Ce- 
rejeira, patriarch of Lisbon. The latter 
was his classmate in the University of 
Coimbra. Both men came to leading 
positions in Church and state compara- 
tively young. Each had deep devotion 
and admiration for the other. Never- 
theless, neither has made the slightest 
effort to meet and consult since eleva- 
tion to high offices. In the minds of the 
patriarch and the premier, this separa- 
tion is a symbol of the independence 
of two domains: those of religion and 
politics. The two sides of a medal could 
not be closer together and yet farther 
apart. Not that there has been the least 
decrease in personal affection. The two 
statesmen believe they have an obliga- 
tion to show their fellow citizens that 
duty is above personalities. 

Outside Portugal, Dr. Salazar has 
been described as a dictator, a fascist 
and even a nazi sympathizer, but his 
most bitter critics and calumniators 
have not dared to call him a “clerical.” 
This is the more astonishing when we 


realize that the Portuguese prime min- 


May 


ister is most faithful in the perform- 
ance of religious duties. In fact, it is 
his practice to assist at Mass and receive 
Communion daily. But his worst ene- 
mies can find nothing in his personal 
devotion that could be construed as the 
tiniest deviation from patriotic states- 
manship. He is a chief of state who, 
while respecting the Church, has main- 
tained every national right intact. 

When it was my privilege to inter- 
view Dr. Salazar in his office at Lisbon, 
I saw a picture of the Sacred Heart 
above his desk. The premier, noticing 
my interest, remarked, “In Portugal, 
there is every reason why the temporal 
should be complementary to the eter- 
nal. Why should there be any sugges- 
tion of contradiction? Every act of the 
government can and should contribute 
to the citizen’s love of God.” 

This may help to explain Salazar’s 
Christian humility. This simplehearted 
son of peasant parents moves to and 
from his farm retreat on the tramway 
or in an ordinary railway coach, un- 
noticed and unguarded. He has neither 
Elite corps nor secret-service men. In 
the busses and streetcars, he listens to 
the comment of Portuguese citizens 
about the government and its chief ad- 
ministrator. Sometimes, as he is apt to 
admit with a smile, he can discover 
“what measures are popular and what 
laws are oppressive.” 

Dr. Salazar said, “It is my ambition 


to govern by persuasion, not by senti- 
ment. I have no desire to impose my 
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views upon anyone. The moment the 
people become unconvinced of the jus- 
tice or utility of my rule, they are free 
to change. My post at the University of 
Coimbra affords an opportunity for na- 
tional service. It is work which I should 
be delighted to resume.” 

All this is put in modest, quiet tones. 
One can sense the serenity of a soul 
ready for sacrifice in the plain rooms 
of the premier at Lisbon. No dramatic 
salutes or gestures greet Salazar’s en- 
trances and exits, The premier has a 
horror of uniforms; his dress is that of 
an ordinary civil servant. As a result, 
there is no Salazar cult, as there is a 
Hitler cult or cult of Stalin. “Incense 
and thurifers,” the Portuguese scholar 
suggested on one occasion, “are prerog- 
atives of God.” 

Although neither a demigod nor a 
demagogue, Dr. Salazar enjoys popu- 
lar pastimes. He would love to have 
time for the motion pictures, He spends 
hours skimming through newspapers. 
It is important for an administrator to 
be what he calls “contemporaneous”; 
he dwelt at some length on this point. 

From 1928 to 1933, Salazar acted as 
minister of finance. Since 1933 he has 
been president of his country’s Coun- 
al of State, which is an office equiv- 
alent to that of prime minister. Si- 
multaneously, he has been minister of 


hnance (a portfolio which he never 


telinquished), minister of foreign af- 
lars, minister of war and minister of 
the navy. This indicates the all-perva- 
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sive role he has played in the reorgani- 
zation of the nation. And yet, he con- 
tinues to prefer the plain, unvarnished 
title, Minister, signifying one who min- 
isters, labors, serves. 

There is something of the same sim- 
plicity in Salazar’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion for the nation. Both monarchy and 
republicanism had met shipwreck in 
Portugal. What could be the saving 
formula? The Christian outlook of the 
prime minister caught the solution in 
the papal encyclicals. The Rerum No- 
varum of Leo XIII and the Quadra- 
gesimo Anno of Pius XI are the key- 
stone of the new order in the Iberian 
Peninsula. This applies to Spain as well 
as to Portugal, but it is in the latter 
country alone that political and eco- 
nomic conditions have permitted the 
concrete realization of papal theory. 

The principles of the Christian social 
order, as all Catholics are aware, call 
for a restoration of the guild system in 
a world of steam, electricity and ma- 
chinery. The guilds are also known as 
employer-employee unions, or, if you 
will, occupational groups, The whole 
setup is called the functional organiza- 
tion of society: the massing of owners, 
managers, farmers, artists, professional 
people and industrial workers on the 
basis of the work they do in life. It is 
an arrangement that recognizes as well 
as utilizes every person’s vocation. 

This does not call for the corporate 
state but it does suggest the corporative 
system. The distinction is seldom evi- 
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dent to the biased or the muddle- 
headed. 

What is the difference between the 
corporate state and the corporative sys- 
tem? The former prevails in Italy, 
where the Chamber of Corporations, 
completely dominated by the “head of 
the state,” is a convenient device to use 
employer-labor organization as an in- 
strument of the government. In Portu- 
gal, where the corporative system is 
functioning, there are two (not one) 
legislative bodies: the National Assem- 
bly, which treats of political matters, 
such as foreign affairs; and the Cor- 
porative Chamber, the members of 
which are selected according to their 
work or profession. It was the National 
Assembly, for example, to which Sala- 
zar recently addressed his statement 
on the foreign invasion of the Portu- 
guese section of Timor. Relationships 
between capital and labor, on the other 
hand, fall within the competence of the 
Corporative Chamber, which is alto- 
gether nonpolitical. 

In other words, the corporative sys- 
tem, as distinct from the Italian cor- 
porate state, calls for a twin balance 
wheel in government: one political (in 
the good sense of that term, i.¢., civic); 
the other nonpolitical, or, if you en- 
joy technical language, socio-economic. 
The organization of business, fishing, 
mining, wine production and transport 
requires the deliberation of experts in 
each of these spheres. These top-flight 


‘members of each occupation, vocation, 
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or profession, consulting in the Cor. 
porative Chamber, legislate for their 
fellow citizens with respect to the pro- 
duction, exchange and distribution of 
wealth and income. At least, that is the 
working principle. 

Obviously the guild system lends 
itself to this type of government. It 
groups men and women by function, 
not by number, party, or province. It 
tends to overlook geography and to | 
stress operation. It is the organization 
of society in depth rather than by sur- 
face. Relationships among those of the 
healing profession, for example, should 
be more than skin deep; they affect so- 
ciety vertically, functionally. Therefore, 
vocational bodies have a right to be 
heard in the national forum. The doers 
want a voice in the parliaments of talk- 
ers. And they have been given that 
voice in the Portuguese Corporative 
Chamber. 

It would be untrue to claim that the 
Portugal of Salazar is an earthly para- 
dise. There is much poverty, because 
the country is far from rich in min- 
erals, oil, soil, industries. There is more 
illiteracy than educators would like to 
acknowledge. There is the hangover of 
former regimes in the shape of indif- 
ferentism, agnosticism and streaks of 
laziness. Moderation occasionally de- 
generates into indolence. And the Por- 


tuguese are the moderate people of 
Europe par excellence. Salazar would 
be the first to admit that his motto, on 
arising and facing his tasks each day, 
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isand must be, “I have only begun!” 

This emphasizes the moral grandeur 
of the task to which this statesman has 
put his hand. He is blazing the trail of 
socio-economic engineering; he is con- 
structing the state upon Christian prin- 
ciples; he is renovating the life of the 
workers, not by promises of “bread 


and circuses,” but by an example of 
sacrifice, economy, hard work and spir- 
itual courage. If Lisbon, as Napoleon 
declared, is “the key to the Mediter- 
ranean,” perhaps the servant of the 
people in Lisbon is the real savior of 
any “new order” which may be the 
destiny of Europe. : 


y 


Unchanging 


The doctrine of the Church is immutable, while everything upon 
earth changes. It resists the course of time, the dreams of sages, the 
designs of kings, the fall of empires. It is always one, constant, identical 
with itself. 

Therefore, all ages, jealous of a glory which disdained their own, 
have tried their strength against it. They have come, one after another, 
to the door of the Vatican. They have knocked there with buskin and 
boot; and the doctrine has appeared under the frail and wasted form 
of some old man. 

It has said, “What do you desire of me? Change? I never change.” 

They have said, “But everything has changed in this world; astron- 
omy has changed, chemistry has changed, philosophy has changed, the 
empire has changed. Why are you always the same?” 

“Because I come from God and God is always the same.” 

“But know you that we are the masters? We have a million men 
under arms and we shall draw the sword. The sword that slashes 
thrones is well able to cut off the head of an old man, and tear up the 
leaves of a Book.” 

“Do so! Blood is the aroma in which I recover my youthful vigor.” 

“Well, then, here is the half of my purple; make a sacrifice to 
peace, and let us share together.” 

“Keep your purple, O Caesar! Tomorrow they will bury you in it 
and we will chant over you the Alleluia and the De Profundis, which 
also never change.” 


Pére Lacordaire quoted by Bishop Francis C. Kelley in the Southwest Courier (21 Mar. °42). 





England's Pope 


By DAVID CARTWRIGHT 


Condensed from the Catholic Fireside* 


Everyone knows that there was a_ abbey led him to forsake all, family 


Pope who was an Englishman. The 
English are proud of the fact, but they 
do not seem to make us take as much 
interest in him as might be expected. 
It has been left to Scandinavia to keep 
track of his sanctity. They have ac- 
claimed him a saint and included him 
in the Kalendar, This Pope that Eng- 
land gave to the world was Adrian IV 
(1154-1159). 

For centuries he was forgotten. Then 
one day his birthplace, a little cottage 
in the hidden depths of Hertfordshire, 
became suddenly famous. It was left to 
the National Trust, People pricked up 
their ears at once. 

People who never thought of Popes 
at all, who sat reading the Evening 
News on their way home from busi- 
ness, began to search in the dim re- 
cesses of their minds for some sort of 
intelligent interest in a certain Nicholas 
Breakspeare. 

There was little that could be found. 
But there is much that the imagination 
may dwell happily upon. Young Nich- 
olas had an interesting father. Robert 
Breakspeare lived on his own large 
farm and seems rarely to have left it 
except on regular visits to the famous 
abbey at St. Albans. He was a pious 
man and eventually his love for the 


and lands, and enter there as a monk. 

Robert Breakspeare had novery good | 
opinion of his son, Nicholas. He saw 
in him only a dreamer. The lad would 
have gone to St. Albans to study, but 
his father laughed at the idea. Finally, 
Nicholas took matters into his own 
hands and went off to France, where 
he became a monk at Avignon. Here | 
a strange fate awaited him. As a monk } 
he appeared quiet and tolerant. He 
showed that easygoing nature that his 
father had mistaken for laziness. The | 
monks thought he might make a peace- | 
ful abbot, and he was presently elected. | 


But Nicholas was determined to en- J 


force the monastic discipline he knew | 
was right. The Augustinians decided | 
that it might be well to send the abbot § 
on a mission to Rome. From there he | 
was soon sent to Norway. Here his spe- 


cial type of holiness was understood § 


and appreciated to the full. He was 
regarded as a saint, and on his return 
to Rome he was styled the Apostle of 
the North. On the very day after his | 
arrival in the Holy City he was clected 
Pope. 

As Pope Adrian IV he showed the 
same zeal for discipline as he had dis- 
played as abbot. The most characteris | 
tic story of him is that told of his con- 


*27 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2, England. Sept. 26, 1941. 
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fict with Barbarossa, one of the bandit 
barons who liked to think they could 
trifle with papal authority. When Bar- 
barossa came south into Italy he de- 
sired that Adrian should crown him, 
to which request the holy Pope gra- 
ciously acceded. Thirty miles north of 
Rome was the meeting place. The Pope 
and the famous bandit baron met, but 
the ceremony of coronation was de- 
layed. Barbarossa refused to hold the 
papal stirrup, part of the usual homage 
due to a prelate. Before he could wear 
the ccown he would have to submit, 
which he finally did. 

There is nothing remaining to give 
us any idea of the face and appearance 
of this Pope. It is true that at the 
college at Abbots Langley, known as 
Breakspeare College, the Fathers pos- 
sess a bust of “Pope Adrian, Nicholas 
Breakspeare,” but they tell us that the 
Italian artist, who made the Pope’s 
bust, having no records of any sort, 
decided to build up a model based on 
his own idea of a typical Englishman. 
His method was curious, if the story is 
true. He was said to have chosen a 
single feature from several English 
students of the colleges at Rome and 
to have blended them into one whole! 

There has been, and I believe there 
still is, a hope that some day a worthy 
monument may be erected to Pope 
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Adrian IV in Abbots Langley. One 
feels that this should be a church, for 
there is no actual church in the charm- 
ing little village, though the extreme 
reverence of every detail in the build- 
ing in which Mass is said leads one to 
forget that it was, not so long ago, only 
a stable. 

I expect that if the two Breakspeares, 
father and son, returned to their old 
home in Hertfordshire they would find 
few changes. “This is a dead village!” 
a kindly parishioner told me as I wan- 
dered down the main street. “Nothing 
ever happens here.” 

One could easily picture the two 
monks in this setting. There was no 
traffic on the day that I spent there re- 
cently, except the trundling of a peram- 
bulator and the inevitable droning of a 
plane far above. To test the certainty 
of the “other worldliness” of the peace- 
ful place I determined to walk down 
the middle of the street with closed 
eyes. This I did in perfect safety! 

When I went to see the 12th-century 
Breakspeare farm and holy well at 
Bedmont, Abbots Langley, it was a 
longish walk for a hot day, but how 
glad I was that there was no other way 
for me to go but on good old shanks’ 
mare. The sense of peace that must 
have surrounded the Breakspeare fam- 
ily is still untouched. 
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Dancing Before the Lord 


By ETHELRED L. TAUNTON 


Condensed from the Rosary* 


In the cathedral of Seville, alone of 
all churches in the world, can be seen 
the quaint but altogether beautiful and 
reverential dance of Los Seises, when 
choir boys, in quaint page costumes, 
sing and dance before the Blessed Sac- 
rament. Let me describe the scene as 
I saw it 11 times, and, let me say, each 
time with greater pleasure. 

Like most Spanish cathedrals, that 
of Seville has the coro, or canon’s choir, 
in the nave and shut in on three sides; 
a railed-in gangway leads across the 
transept to the great screen or reja 
which separates the sanctuary from the 
nave. Up four steps, above the level of 
the nave and within the screen is a 
large free space; then comes a flight of 
12 steps which leads up to the high 
altar. 

It is the feast of La Purisima; and 
it is a day within the octave of the Im- 
maculate Conception. For this feast an 
enormous altar of massive silver has 
been set up in place of the simple high 
altar. It now presents the form of a 
huge silver monstrance with the altar 
proper as the base. Three life-sized 
statues of La Purisima and Sts. Isidore 
and Leander are around the foot and 
are flashing in the numerous lights 
which flicker in silver candlesticks. 
These reach in tiers up to the place 


Davids before the Ark 


where “His Divine and Sacramental 
Majesty” (so the Spaniards speak of 
the Blessed Sacrament) is exposed in 
the center of a large sun and under an 
imperial crown. The effect against the 
red velvet drapery, which hides the 
glorious storied retadlo, is grand, and 
gives the idea that no expefise is spared 
by the Chapter in celebrating the feast. 
Indeed, the hangings, which also deco- 
rate the enormous columns of the nave, 
are matchless in color, after 300 years 
which have passed since they came 
from the loom. They represent a sum 
of $100,000. The canons evidently don't 
follow Judas’ idea about economy. 

It is about 5:30 on a winter's eve- 
ning. The last rays of the setting sun 
have stolen in and slowly crept up the 
retablo until they bathe in a glory of 
crimson and blue and gold the figure 
of Christ on the cross which towers al- 
most into the vault some 100 feet high. 
The canons from their coro are chant 
ing the last verses of the Benedictus 
and the beautiful silvery blue of the in- 
cense is still clinging around the altar, 
waving through blinding tapers and 
curling upwards around the throne, 
bearing up to Him the prayers of the 
faithful. At this moment, from the 
doors of the small sacristy behind the | 
high altar, troup down on either side 


*141 E. 65th St., New York City. April, 1942. 
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Los Setses. They descend the 12 steps 
and take up their position by the 
draped benches on either side of the 


large free space just within the screen. 
There they stand facing one another. 

There are ten in number, five on 
tither side. Their becoming dress dates 
back to the time of Philip III. The 
tunic, of blue silk shaded with gold, 
has long streamers from either shoul- 
der; knee breeches of white satin, white 
stockings and shoes with blue and gold 
bows are worn; old-world frills such as 
you see in Spanish pictures of the 16th 
century are round their necks and from 
right to left a white silken scarf hangs 
like a deacon’s stole. They carry three- 
cornered hats of blue and gold trimmed 
with white ostrich feathers, and they 
hold in their hands small Spanish cas- 
tanets. The boys stand waiting. Mean- 
while a small orchestra takes up its 
place just behind them on the Gospel 
side of the sanctuary, and on the other 
side seats are arranged for the arch- 
bishop and the Chapter. 

The finals words of the Office have 
been sung; and now a stream of black- 
trained beneficiados passes along the 
gangway to their seats behind the 
screen; they are followed by the purple- 
trained canons and finally, preceded by 
the great golden double-barred patri- 
archal cross, comes the archbishop him- 
slf in a wonderful robe of cherry- 
colored satin which has an enormous 
train some 12 or 15 yards long. The 
Pageant proceeds to the allotted seats, 


and at once the orchestra starts the 
prelude to a hymn which the boys sing 
sweetly and melodiously. There are 
three or four verses to it. 

After the final strophe, Los Seises, 
genuflecting to the altar, put on their 
hats. The music changes to another 
rhythm. It is somewhat of the bolero 
style. Then singing the praises of the 
Lord, who has made Mary immacu- 
late, the boys advance one row towards 
each other, keeping time with the mu- 
sic, one step to each bar. Then one row 
crosses the other; they form squares, 
stars, circles and various figures, all the 
while singing. Towards the end of each 
verse they so manage their steps that, 
one by one, they return to their origi- 
nal positions by the benches and at the 
last note they mark the conclusion by 
a rapid twirl on one foot. Then, as the 
band plays the interlude, they advance 
again, row towards row, not singing 
now but playing their castanets while 
they dance. 

The effect is deliciously breath-tak- 
ing: first a faint click, swelling with 
the music, then dying away to the 
merest sound. I had no idea what a 
beautiful addition to music the Span- 
ish castanets could be. The whole cere- 
mony lasts for about 25 minutes. 

The scene is a touching one in the 
darkening church, for now all the light 
comes streaming from the silver altar, 
brightening the happy faces of the 
boys and the congregation who gaze 
rapturously at the spectacle. When the 
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dance is over the archbishop ascends 
the altar and kneels there while a mo- 
tet is sung. His long train is spread out 
over the steps. The great bells of the 
cathedral ring out joyously, the organ 
crashes, and the instruments play while 
the concluding verse of the Tantum 
Ergo is sung. Then, after some prayers, 
the Blessed Sacrament is veiled from 
sight and the prelate gives the final 
benediction and all depart down the 
vast aisles which are lit only by wax 
torches, fixed in iron sockets on the 
massive columns. 

What are we to think of this danc- 
ing! First of all, dancing is misleading, 
for there is no resemblance to any waltz 
or polka, minuet or gavotte. The mo- 
tion is simply a stately movement, slow 
and dignified, keeping time to the mu- 
sic. The boys, as in all Spanish dances, 
never touch one another, but pass and 
repass. They do not bend as other 
Spanish dancers do. At first, the move- 
ment seems somewhat stilted, but the 
innate grace of the Spaniard asserts it- 
self and dignity corrects any stiffness. 
The boys are perfectly natural; and 
this is one of the most impressive as- 
pects of the ceremony. They are quite 
at home before the altar and feel that 
they are in their Father’s house. 

This, I think, gives the keynote of 
the whole performance. 

We of northern birth are usually 
most ceremonious in church, but we 
seem not entirely at home there. We 
act as though we would rather keep 


May 


God at a distance, as a Power to be 
treated with a certain amount of re- 
serve. The Spaniards are just the re- 
verse, At home and with their fellows 
they preserve ceremony. In church they 
are natural, to our ideas sometimes too 
much so. Among them there seems to 
be a feeling that God reads the heart 
and that there is no use in trying to 
deceive Him by any show which may 
succeed with our fellow men. 

There is something, surely, of that 
spirit in Murillo’s pictures, His angel- 
boys are perfectly natural and are en- 
joying themselves in God’s service. 
They gaze at the most ineffable mys- 
teries and the far-set look of their dark 
eyes shows how deep is their adoration 
of things divine; but the next moment 
they are romping among the clouds 
and bubbling over with life. 

I think Murillo, Seville’s great son, 
has caught more of the true spirit of 
religion than any other painter I know. 
He must have realized the beauty of 
the description the early Christian poet, 
Prudentius, gives of the Holy Inno- 
cents playing with palms and crowns 
beneath the altar of heaven. It is in this 
spirit that the dance of Los Seises in 
Seville cathedral must be judged. No 
one whose mind is not attuned to the 
beautiful, the spiritual, the poetic and 
the Catholic should witness it. But 
those with minds so conditioned will 
be ravished with its simple charms and 
will see a sight as nearly heavenly as 
anything can be on earth. 
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Los Seises properly means The Six. 
Asa matter of fact, there are ten, four 
extras being added. The Seises since 
the days of Eugenius IV have been an 
integral part of the Chapter and have 
the privilege of wearing copes when 
the Chapter, 60 in number, use copes 
for processions. But they date from an 
earlier period than their recognition by 
the Pope. In an illuminated manuscript 
of Alphonso the Wise, son of St. Ferdi- 
nand, they are represented as singing. 
Asto the origin of the dance, it is lost 
in the ages. 

This kind of religious dancing was 
not formerly confined to Los Seises or 
to the cathedral. In an old account of a 
great feast held in 1613 in the Francis- 
can church at Seville, it is mentioned, 


with no signs that it was anything out 
of the common, that many of the faith- 
ful danced in the sanctuary. 

During Carnival and Corpus Christi 
the dresses are red, gold and white in- 
stead of blue, gold and white for La 
Purisima. The music is by various 
choirmasters and is so jealously kept in 
manuscript that I have been unable to 
obtain a copy. The best is by Eslava, a 
famous choirmaster who flourished in 
the middle of the last century. 

The boys, when their voices break, 
either go to the seminary or take to 
trades. Some have become canons of 
the cathedral, one even rising to be 
dean. Others, and perhaps the most 
heavenly looking, have achieved tri- 
umph as bullfighters. Such is Spain. 


The Recovery of Moral Order 


Condensed from the London Tablet* 


The stone rejected by the builders 


The Catholic Church is older than 
any of the states of Europe. These 
states, with their vast claims on the loy- 
alty of men, are in reality a later writ- 
ing superimposed on an older tracing, 
and Europe, today, is a palimpsest. 
That is the basic truth which history 
and current observation alike demon- 
strate. If there is a still subsisting unity 
which makes all Europeans conscious 
that they have something beyond geog- 


faphy in common, it is this formation 


under the tutelage of the Catholic cler- 
gy from the time of official acceptance 
of the Church by the Roman empire. 
The wildest nazi oratory about the fu- 
ture does not speak of an achievement 
comparable to the achievement of the 
Church in the past. The most impor- 
tant thing about Europeans is that they 
are either Catholics or post-Catholics, 
men whose ancestors have broken away 
in one way or another as Protestants or 
as freethinkers, without losing every- 


* 12 Queen Victoria St., Reading, England. March 14, 1942. 
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thing in the outlook they have formally 
abandoned. 

This truth is so important today be- 
cause of the imperative necessity to re- 
store Europe, to bring into the fore- 
ground of consciousness a greater sense 
of belonging to a larger society than 
the nation-state. The German question 
alone is quite plainly soluble in no 
other way; it is futile to talk of using 
victory to destroy German unity, or to 
break up the Reich, if that process is 
envisaged as being imposed on the 
Germans, as partition was once im- 
posed on the Poles. German unity has 
been achieved, and has proved a source 
of immense strength; and, if it were 
prohibited, it would remain a living 
ideal which would be restlessly, and in 
the end successfully, re-achieved, in a 
Europe full of national differences up- 
on which the Germans’ cunning could 
play. The line to be followed to save 
Europe from the danger of a Germany 
stronger than any one neighbor must 
be to set the German unity, which is a 
fact, inside a larger European unity, 
which is today in part a memory, in 
part an aspiration. The long domina- 
tion of Prussia has weakened the asso- 
ciating links which connect the Ger- 
mans with other Europeans, because 
the Prussians were always hungry out- 
siders, borderline Europeans at the 
most. The Catholic Church in Ger- 
many has been historically the great 
bridge which brought the German 
tribes into the European family. 


May 


It was a great mistake, so proved 
in the not very long run, to have swept 
away the arrangement by which the” 
Rhineland under the ecclesiastical prin. | 
cipalities of the great prince-bishops 
was neutralized, and to have given 
those territories to Prussia as a check § 
upon France. The men who took that 
decision, in 1814, did not foresee the 
pace or thoroughness with which the 
19th-century Prussians would consoli- 
date their grip upon the Germans of 
the South and West. Today Germany @ 
is the supreme instance of the nation 
alist principle carried to the extreme ] 
limit, claiming so absolute an alle | 
giance as to cut off the loyal nazi Ger- § 
man from any contact, any shared in- | 
terests or values, with non-Germans, § 
That way can point to nothing but J 


continual warfare, a slow mutual attri- 7 


tion and pulverization of the European | 
peoples. Unless Europe can be restor- | 
ed, the 20th century offers no other § 
prospect than this continual strife, the 
translation into physical terms of irree- 
oncilable concepts and emotions in 
the minds and hearts of the Germans | 
and their neighbors. 

The most effective opposition to the § 
realization of Hitler’s projects to stand- 
ardize the Germans to one militant na- 
tionalistic model comes from the pres | 
ence of so high a Catholic population 
in the Greater Reich, Nearly a half is 
Catholic; and if in many the religious 
character is faintly marked, in others 
it shows itself as the hard core of af 
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unwavering resistance to the new pan- 
theism. 

It is one of the great misfortunes of 
history that at this moment, when 
Great Britain is called upon to take so 
leading a part in reviving the unity of 
the Continent of which Great Britain 
is also a part, the highly peculiar, and 
indeed unique, religious history of the 
English since the Reformation should 
impose a veil shutting them off from 
a clear view of the significance of the 
Catholic Church. Englishmen of today 
habitually employ the loosest language 
about “Christianity” or “the Church,” 
or “the Churches,” in an attempt to 
find a phrase to cover what is common 
to all the variants of the fissiparous 
English Protestant movement. The 
Reformation did not only create a gulf 
between this island and the Continent; 
it also changed the whole idea in the 
educated Englishman’s mind of what 
the Church is. 

This false theoretical notion seemed 
very plausible during the centuries of 
absolute monarchy, when the papacy 
itself was driven increasingly back and 
back, and told it had no place in the 
international field, and nothing to say 
to the sovereign princes. 

The Church suffered from this long, 
unnatural night, which had darkened 
throughout the 17th century and lasted 
until the close of the 19th. Only since 
Leo XIII has there been a slow re- 
covery and assertion of voice in the 
political and economic fields, which 
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had both drifted into such anarchies 
and tyrannies when the guiding lights 
of Catholic doctrine ceased to be ob- 
served. Educated Englishmen have a 
difficulty today in seeing the Church 
as it should be seen, in terms of the 
real nature of its claim, the purpose 
of its authority, the meaning of the 
episcopal office. When they hear the 
words “Church” or “clergy” they have 
at once visual images of a profession, 
as historical writing by hostile pens in 
the secular era has depicted it. They 
think of a profession advancing its 
claims, of a vested interest, and one of 
a kind not to be trusted to share their 
own ideals of a progressively better 
and more enlightened future; and 
while they are ready to make a certain 
place for religious activities, they fail 
altogether to see those activities doc- 
trinally as the central ones by which 
politics and economics ought, in fact, 
to be guided. 

We must frankly recognize that 
a part of the responsibility for this 
blindness rests with the leaders of the 
Church these last two centuries. Driv- 
en in upon themselves, they withdrew 
from a world which was either hostile 
in its Protestant centers or arrogantly 
patronizing in its Catholic courts. Con- 
cordats were often used as a way of 
ensuring that no men of great force of 
intellect or character made the hier- 
archy an independent source of judg- 
ment and teaching beyond the narrow- 
ly confined sphere of religious teaching. 
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The seminaries, concerned with the 
vital formation of priests, lived pro- 
tectively segregated from the outside 
world, and yet it was the teaching 
staffs of the seminaries which became 
the main source from which the hier- 
archies were recruited, producing good 
and able men, but men of a professorial 
type little fitted for public life, who 
confined themselves to the more im- 
mediate and strictly clerical range of 
their duties. If the pre-Reformation 
bishop was prepared to be and do any- 
thing, and might be found discharging 
all the offices of the modern cabinet 
minister, and sometimes those of the 
modern general, the post-Reformation 
bishop tended to live at the other ex- 
treme and to live the life of a parish 
priest. Today, throughout Europe, this 
compartmentalized era is passing be- 
fore our eyes. 

The 20th century is facing the long- 
masked major consequences of the 
16th century. So strong was the doc- 
trinal framework of European life, af- 
ter a millenium of religious authority, 
that the implications of the secular re- 
volt only unfolded themselves grad- 
ually. The first absolutists, like Henry 
VIII, were only too anxious to continue 
the customary religious ethos; the Prot- 
estant princes of Germany fully in- 
tended Christian ideas to dominate 
German life. But just as the destruction 
of religious unity in the 16th century 
was itself the culmination of tenden- 


cies we can see active in the time of 
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Philip IV of France, over 200 years be. 





fore, so it was only in the 18th century 7 


that the real effects of taking states out- 
side the authority of the universal 
Church were experienced, when a sov- 
ereign Prussia confronted a sovereign 
French people, and great modern pow- 
ers stood ranged in rivalry, owing al- 


legiance to no common source of moral | 3 


authority. The real importance of the | 
19th century was less economic than 
moral: it was the continual melting 
and dissolution of all traditional ideas 
—a process commonly acclaimed as ad- 
vance, but in fact a falling away anda 
decline into confusion and fragmenta- 
tion. 

In the ultimately most important 
field of religious truth and its corollar- 
ies, what we arrogantly call “the Dark 
Ages” were a time of building up, and 
what we call “the Enlightenment” and 
“the Age of Reason” was a time of fall- 


ing into ruin. The nazi pantheism, the 
Marxist earthly millenium, the liberal 9 


individualistic 
the excrescences and symptoms of de- 
cline, of a degeneration or falling away 
from a full view of human nature. 
States reflect men, and to restore Eu- 
rope we must restore the fullness of 
human personality, which can only be | 
done in the light of revealed, in ad- 
dition to natural, knowledge; for the 
most important thing about the human 
person, what he must do to be saved, 
we do not know from any natural 
knowledge. 
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Books of Current Interest 


[Any of which can be ordered through us.] 


For Hilaire Belloc. New York: Sheed. 223 pp. $2.75. 


Young Catholic writers (Knox, Hollis, Lunn, Jerrold, et al.) do 
a volume of historical essays for an historian’s 71st birthday. 


Hoffman, Ross J. S. The Great Republic. New York: Sheed. 184 pp. $2.25. 


History of European attempts to build a united republic, sug- 
gesting terms for handling the problems of peace. 


Kent, Michael. The Mass of Brother Michel. Milwaukee: Bruce. 307 pp. 
$2.50. 


Gripping flesh-and-blood story of Reformation days. 


Kernan, W. F. Defense Will Not Win the War. Boston: Little, Brown. 
193 pp. $1.50. 
Remarkably lucid analysis of Allied strategic errors in this war, 
with a blueprint for action, by a U. S. Lieut. Colonel. 


Larsson, Raymond E. F. Saints at Prayer. New York: Coward-McCann. 
283 pp. $2.50. 
Compilation of devotional prayers written by saints, accom- 
panied by advice on their recitation. 


Lynch, John W. A Woman Wrapped in Silence. New York: Macmillan. 
4th ed. 277 pp. $2. 

Lovely personal portrait of our Lady in blank verse, done on 

book-length canvas with admirable mastery of both mass and detail. 


Marmontel, Marie J. F. The Greatest of These. 128 E. 10th St., St. Paul, 
Minn.: Catechetical Guild. 87 pp. Paper, 50c. 
Comprehensive and readable biography of St. Vincent de Paul, 
illustrated by Ade de Bethune. 


O’Brien, Kate. The Land of Spices. New York: Doubleday, Doran. 318 
pp. $2.50. 
Exquisitely executed portrait of a profound woman who was 
a nun and her reflection in an intelligent girl who would be. 


O’Connor, John J. The Catholic Revival in England. New York: Mac- 
millan. 102 pp. $1. 


Traces the remarkable development of Catholic life in England 
from 1770 to 1892. 


Walsh, ase G., S.J. Medieval Humanism. New York: Macmillan. 103 
pp. $1. 
Penetrating study of humanism as a search for happiness through 
the reconciliation of intelligence, conscience and taste. 

























